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Heinrich condemns ban decision 


By Maha Zabaneh 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN *— Miss BrigiUe Heinrich, a 
member of the Greens Party, who was 
prevented by the Israeli authorities on 
Tuesday from crossing the King Hussein 
; Bridge to the West Bank, said that the 
' Israelis proved to the world their disre- 
; sped for human rights. “The Israeli pos- 
l ition expresses (he absence of justice." 

| she said. 

[ Miss Heinrich, who is also a member of 
tlhe European Parliament and among a 
f seven- member delegation which was on 
F a visit to Jordan, said that she received a 
\ f notice from the Israeli officials that she 
■ , was not welcomed to the occupied terri- 
h lories. 

P: The West Bank is an occupied Jordanian 

■ land and thHt she has the right to enter, 
Miss Heinrich protested. But Israeli offi- 
cials said that this is an Israeli land, she 
said. "This oppressive measure is an 
International scandal since there is no sa- 

; tisfactory reason for denying me entry." 

The Tact of her strong support of the 
i. Palestine Liberation Organization ( PL0) 
could be the reason behind denying her 
j-.; permission to enter the occupied terrlto- 
i , ries. The Israelis said that Miss Hein- 
V rich's visit to the PLO bases in Jordan in 
Iv 1970 and her holding seminars, confer- 
\ enccs and distributing publications In Ger- 
ry. many to defend the Palestinian rights to 
self-determination and the restoration of 
l- their land, is the main reason for their 
y position. 

; Miss Heinrich said she was astonished 
’■ and exasperated because of this Israeli ac- 
; lion despite what has been declared in Is- 
; reel! newspapers and on Radio ls- 

■ rael that all members of the delegation are 
. allowed to pass. 

> She said that she will report this to the 
s German government upon her return and 
•will demand an official protest by the Ger- 
. man government to be . . directed 
to Israel for not allowing her to enter. 


• THE MINISTER of Culture and 
Tourism, Mr Tahcr Hikmat, will leave 
for Oman early next week on an offi- 
cial visit upon (he invitation of the 
Omani Minister of National Heritage. 

• IT HAS been decided to constitute a 
delegation to visit Saudi Arabia for dis- 
cussions of financing the Yarmouk city 
(raining hospital. The delegation will 
Include Dr Adnan Badran, the pre- 
sident of Yarutouk University, and Dr 
Sulalman Al-Subatht, the undersecret- 
ary of the ; Health: Mlnlstryl 

• THE CABINET has decided to ap- 
point Mr Tareq Madi as Jordan’s am- 
bassador to . Rome. Mr Madi is cur- 
rently the director of protocol in the,. 

-Foreign Ministry . .Mr Shaker Bac is 
.expected to replace Madi In the mlnls- 

• THE MINISTER of Transport Mp 
. Farhl . Ob&id, will leave fob Cairo on 5 
January , for dlscusslopwttb the Egyp- 

Haa minister of 1 communications on 

over- lAitii transport line between Egypt . 
and Jordan via Nuwaibe’ -Suez. A tech- 
nical delegation will leave for Cairo 
jte>i( Monday, headed by- the Director of- 
- the; Ports Authority - for detailed dls-, 
cusslons on the gtune Ishue,.vyhicb has 
.already beep 1 ri»fVi&4 by the folnt 
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Heinrich walks back from (he other side (Photo by Hnssan Ibrahim) 


She said she will also ask for an explana- 
tion from the Israelis Tor the real reason 
behind this. 

Miss Heinrich said she rejects the Is- 
raeli oppressive measures against the 
Palestinians in the occupied territories, 
which resemble those of Nazi Germany. 

She also expressed her rejection of the 
Israeli crimes and massacres committed 
in Lebanon. She held Israel and phailang- 
ists responsible for Sabra and Shalilla 
massacres. 

She also said that the Israeli intell- 
igence has pul some members of the 
Green Party under surveillance in what 
she described as an attack on German 
national sovereignty and an interference 
in its interior affairs. "We reject this in 
the same manner we reject any attack on 
the sovereignty of any country such as the 
Israeli attack on the Palestinian and Le- 
banese sovereignty," she said. 

The West German parliamentary dele- 
gation held a press conference last Tues- 
day prior to their leaving for the West 
Bank. They said that Jordan Is the third 
step in their Middle East tour which in- 
cluded Lebanon and Syria before. 

Mr Aieschmeissner, member of the del- 
egation said that they met with. Foreign 
Minister Taher Al Masri who said, that 
there will be no peace in the Middle East 
• area without the Palestinian participation. 
Mr Masri explained the framework for a 
possible future Jordanian- Palestinian 
■ confederation which he said will ne 
agreed upon in the on-going Jordanian 
Palestinian dialogue. Mr Masri renewed 
Jordan’s call Tor an international peace 
conference for the Middle East under the 
auspices of the United Nations and with 

the participotjon of al^concerne^parUes 


Members of the delegation stressed 
their party's position regarding iho Mid- 
dle East problem. "We warn the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of the Israeli forces from 
Iho West Bank. Gaza Strip and the Le- 
banese territories." the members said. 

Upon their return to Germany, the 
members of the Green parly, which is the 
third large parly in Germany said that 
they will urge their government to recog- 
nize the PLO us the sole legitimate repre- 
sentative of ihe Palestinian people and to 
take a more just position towards Pales- 
tinians. 

AP reported from Occupied Jerusalem 
that the visiting members of West Ger- 
many’s leftist Greens Party sparked a 
minor furor during a visit to Israel s par- 
liament on Wednesday. 

A brief scuffle broke out on the par- 
liament floor as an Israeli- Arab member 
of the Communist Parly ripped a placard 
from the hands or two right-wing colleag- 
ues that said in German “Greens out. 

Former Chief of Staff Rarael Eytan and 
Geulo Cohen, both of the right-wing Te- 
hiya Party, hoisted the sign as the West 
German visitors took their seaLs in a press 
balcony overlooking the parliament floor. 

Israel radio said Palestinian parliament 
member Tewfik Toubi and a Tehiya deputy 
were near blows when parliament s de- 
puty speaker Meir Cohen- Avidov restored 
order with a sharp wrap of his gavel on 
the podium. 

• » [t is really ridiculous what took place, 
they have no right to call us fascists. 
“Greens Parly member Jurgen Reents 
told reporters shortly after the incident. 
“Our only position is that we support the 
right of the Palestinian people (o have ah 


Kahane stopped 
from entering 
village 

TAIBA. occupied Palestine ( AP) — 
Armed police and soldiers set up five road- 
blocks and prevented anti-Arub milliard 
Rulibi Meir Kahane from entering this 
Arab village Wednesday, a day after his 
parliamentary imimmiiy was restricted. 

The American- born Kahane. elected to 
the parliament in July, intended to enter 
Taiha as pari of his campaign to drive 
Arabs out or Israel and in defiance of an 
unprecedented parliamentary decision to 
limit his freedom or movement. 

The secret-ballot vote of SB- 36 Tuesday 
night marked the first time the Knesset 
stripped any member of any of his pref- 
erential rights as a legislator for actions 
he laid not yet commuted. 

The ininuinily law includes a clause all- 
owing a member free access anywhere on 
public property except in areas where the 
security of the stale or nutional secrets 
would be jeopardized. Kahane 's other 
rights of immunity remained intact, in- 
cluding freedom from prosecution for any 
offense without a separate decision of 
parliament. 

Kahune denounced parliament’s action 
and said he intended to go to Taiba on 
Wednesday anyway. 

Police and soldiers responded by selling 
up five roadblocks on both sides of Taiba. 
A contingent of about 25 soldiers and fivu 
police officers were stationed at the road- 
block closest to Taiba. 
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THE NON-ALIGNED BLOC 

WITHOUT INDIRA GANDHI 

• Her move to forge a new 
united front now faces 
uncertainty. 

• PLUS: Today's Edens, the 
modem Paradises where life 
can still be happy. 

• ALSO: The drug problem 
exists in the Soviet Union, 
but harsh 
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Indian campaign closes with 
Gandhi expecting majority 

NEW DELHI. India i S ' 
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measures 
keep it from 
rearing its 
ugly head. 
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The Chase 
Manhattan 
Bank 

Proudly o I fers 
1 nicmational 
Currencies savings 
See Details 
on Pace 2 
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Now y OU can save in 

me Foreign Currency of 

your choice. Either in 

U.S. Dollars, Sterling 

Pounds, French Francs 
or Deutschemarks. 





THEC 


The interest you earn will be tied to 
international interest rales and will be 
adjusted monthly. 

Opening an account couldn’t be easier. Just 
bring your deposit - Chase’s Currency 
International application is simple and 
straightforward and tukes only a few minutes 
to fill in. You enn make deposits or 
withdrawals without notice and on the spot at 
our fast and easy service counter. 

Everyone opening a Currency International 
savings account will receive their savings 
passbook in a beautiful free wallet with 
a handy calculator. The minimum balance for 
Chase’s Currency Inicrnutional savings 
account is U.S. $ 500. - or its equivalent. 

PLUS - you will receive Free Life Insurance 
Coverage equal to the bnlnnccof your account 
from a minimum balance of U.S. $ 1,000 or 
its equivalent up to u maximum of 
U.S. $ 25,000 or its equivalent. This coverage 
is valid as long as your Currency International 
savings account remains open and the holder 
of the account is less than 65 years old. 

Tint's right - you get life insurance a( no 
extra cost, a good rate of interest tied to 
international interest rates, and a free Wallet 
Profit Calculator. You can withdraw your 
money at any time, you can save in any of die 
four currencies of your choice and you will be 
saving with the Chase Manhattan Bank J one 
of the largest banks in the world. 

So if you want to save in foreign currencies 
here in Jordan where your money is easily 
. accessible to you at any time, then Chase’s 
Currency International is the savings account 
for you. : 

: Chase’s i Currency International savings . 
account - it makes saving in the foreign 
currency of your choice fast, convenient and 
profitable. 
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Delegation tours Arab countries 


jordan 



DETROIT (Star) — A delegation 
representing the Arab- American 
Media Society ( AAMS) is cur- 
rently visiting several Arab 
countries on an educational and 
factfinding mission. The lour to 
Jordan, Syria, the United Arab 
Emirates, Qatar. Bahrain. Oman 
and Kuwait will run from 14 
December to 12 January. 

In addition to gaining first- 
hand knowledge about issues of 
Importance In US- Arab rela- 
tions. the delegation has two ma- 
jor objectives: The first, accord- 
ing to Dr Sameer Abraham. 
AAMS Chairman, is to "open 
direct lines of communication 
between the Arab world and the 
Society for the purpose of 
(AAMS) sponsoring future edu- 
cational tours of American me- 
dia representatives, such as 
journalists, editors, book publi- 
shers, professors and students of 
mass communications and offic- 
ers of professional media organi- 
zations.” 

Dr Abraham said that "In or- 
der to combat the increasingly 
negative and hostile image of the 
Arab world which appears in the 
news and entertainment media 
In the US, it is imperative that 
we permit members of the Am- 
erican media establishment to 
experience the Arab world first- 
hand. Our previous experience 
has demonstrated that much of 
the myth, fear, ignorance and 
stereotyping of the Arab world 
can be overcome through these 
educational tours,” 

A second objective is to inform 
Arab officials of the Society's ac- 


tivities in the US. The Society is 
the only Arab- American organi- 
zation which devotes its entire 
effort to producing alternative 
programming about the Arab 
world and Arab culture for Am- 
ericans. For example, it is the 
only Arab- American organiza- 
tion producing weekly television 
and radio shows about the Arab 
world oa major cable television 
and public radio stations in the 
US, Because of the high quality 
of its productions, the Society 
was recently invited to produce 
another weekly show on a major 
Detroit area television station, 
making the Society unique 
among Arab- American organiza- 
tions in the US. 

The Arab- American Media So- 
ciety (AAMS) is a non-profit, 
tax exempt cultural and educa- 
tional multi- media organization. 
Established in 1 980 by a group 
of American and Arab- American 


media specialists, academics and 
professionals. AAMS is dedi- 
cated to improving communica- 
tion and understanding between 
the US and the Arab world. 
These goals arc achieved through 
the dissemination of timely In- 
formation about the heritage, 
culture and creativity of the Arab 
world. Much of AAMS's effort is 
focused on balancing the often- 
times negative and damaging im- 
age of the Arab world which ap- 
pears in the American entertain- 
ment and news media. 

This challenge is met through 
the creation and broadcast of 
specially produced radio and 
television programmes, films, 
and slide/ audio shows which are 
made available nationally. AAMS 
is the only professional organiza- 
tion of Arab- American media 
specialists in the US solely en- 
gaged in alternative program- 
ming About the Arab world. 


President to cancel 
fees for handicapped 

AMMAN (Star) — The University of Jordan plans to open up 
more possibilities for students to finish studies In higher de- 
grees . 

This- was announced at a meeting by the University Pre- 
sident Dr Abdul Salam Majali had with members of the 
students’ clubs on Saturday. 

By the end of next year a new building shall be finished to 
house all students' club snd associations. It tvas also said that 
scientific books would become choaper duo to a new contract 
signed between the university and book suppliers. 

At another occasion, the President last week proposed to re- 
lieve handicapped students from paying university tuition 
foes. 
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Sultan leaves Jordan 


AMMAN (Star) — Sultan llassanal Bolkiah of Brunei and 
Her 'High ness HaJJn Mariam ended a three- day official visit 
to Jordan on Friday. Their Majesties King Hussein and Queen 
Noor gave a formal departure ceremony for the two guests. 
The two countries agreed in a joint communique Issued before 
the end of the visit, to establish diplomatic relations and in- 
crease co-operation in all fields. The communique expressed 
the hope that Just peace can be attained for the PaLostlnian 
people and reiterated support for the principle of land In re- 
turn for peace. The two countries also supported all efforts to 
establish legitimacy In Lebanon and expressed their concern 
over the continuation of the Iraq-lran war. 


THE WATER AUTHORITY 
INVITES TO BID FOR 
CONTRACT 6A OF 
ZARQA-RUSEIFA WATER AND 
SEWERAGE PROJECT 
CONSIDERING THE 
FOLLOWING: 

1. The project includes: Supply and Installation 
of about 36 km concrete sewers ranging in 
diameter between 1 50 to 500 mm, Installation 
of about 16 km water pipes diameter up to 
300 mm. 

2. Firms invited are: local contractors qualified 
by the Jordanian Ministry of Public Works, 
Specialised Water and Sewerage, grade 
"General and First”. Also Invited exp- 
erienced contractors from eligible countries. 
The foreign firm shall Bubmlt a separate env- 
elope Including his financial and technical 
capabilities supporting his qualification. 

3. This contract is partially financed through a 
loan from the World Bank to the government 
of the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. Goods 
and services underthls contract shall be of a 
source and origin in the member countries of 
the World Bank, Switzerland .Taiwan or Jor- 
dan. • 

4. The latest date for submittal of bids will be at 
12 noon on Saturday, February 9, 1985. For- 
eign contractors should submit their tec- 
hnical and financial envelope at least two 
weeks prior to that date. All bids should be 
delivered to the Water Authority main office. 

5. Copies of the tender documents are available 
at any of the following addresses: 

— Water Authority, Nablus Street - 
Jabot Ai-Hueseln 

P.O, Box (2412) Amman - Jordan 
Telephone 686111, 

Telex 22439 WAJ JO 

— Malcolm Plrnle IncJJouzy & 

Partners (The Engineer) 

100 Elsenhower Drive 

P.O. Box 36 Paramue, 

New Jersey 07653 U.S. A. 

Telephone 201 846 • 0400 
Telex 137364 MALPIRNENQ UD 

The cost of each copy of {he tender doc- 
uments Is- JD 200 non-refund able, or the 
• equivalent payable to the Engineer or the 
Water Authority upon application 

Eng. Mohammad 8- Kllanl 
President 
Water Authority 
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Jordanian- German co-operation accomplishes vital projects 


By Saws an Musa Ham 
Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — A contract ,pf co- 
operation between Jordan and 
West Germany was signed last 
Thursday, in this joint undertak- 
ing. the Jordan co-operative Or- 
ganisation t JCO) represented by 
Mr Hassan Nabulsi . president of 
the board of directors and direc- 
tor general was on the Jordanian 
side. Mr Gottfried Wusl who is 
the German secretary general for 
foreign programmes was in Am- 
mun purposely to represent 
the Friedrich Naumann Founda- 
tion on the German side. 

The co- ope rut ion project is to 
be financed jointly by the JCO 
and the German Foundation. 
Under the contract which is 
based on u gene ml agreement 
signed on >4 December. 1 Q 8 2 
arc the establishment and pro- 
motion of the “ Development 
Support Comiminicaiion Pro- 
gramme" which aims at the ad- 
vance nielli of nil i lute pendant, 
an ton omons and self- 
supporting co-operative moveme- 
nt within the fra me work of the 
JCO directed towards the be uc fit 
or its members. 

Among the activities of the 
programme is the plunning, pro- 
duction and distribution or 
audio- visual DSC- mate rial espe- 
cially meant to match JC-O's 
needs, dubbing of available 
international audio- visttnl 

Best Selling books In Jor- 
dan 

BEST SELLER 

— OIL 

Jack Anderson 

— THE HANDBOOK OF 
TENNIS 

Paul Douglas 

— THE CHANGING SCENES 
OF LIFE 

Sir John Glubb 

— THE PALESTINIANS 
Jonathan Dlmbleby 

— THE COMPLETE GUIDE 
TO PHOTOGRAPHY (TECH 
& MATE) 

— SEARCH FOR PEACE 
Hassan Bio Talal 

— FAHER EL NISSA ZEID 

— PISTOLS OF THE WORLD 
Ian V. Hoag & John Weaks 

— MILITARY SMALL ARMS 
Ian V. Hogg & John Weaks 

■— GUN DIGEST 
Ken Werner 

FIRAS BOOK SHOP 
Tel: 41143 


DSC- material directly role vent to 
JCO activities into Arabic. It en- 
tails also the training of develop- 
ment support communication 
personnel in specially designed 
courses and workshops as well as 
on-the-job training for a produc- 
tion team and the establishment 
of communication centres. 

Mr Walter Rude). Friedrich 
Nnumann Foundation represen- 
tative in Jordan, told The Star 
that the Foundation’s main aim 
is to help strengthen self-help 
organisations and enable people 
acquire skills in various fields 
specially those that pertain to 
*lelc vision und Radio journalists 
in the field of mass media. Inclu- 
sive also is offering help in the 
field of education and higher 
management programmes. 

in Jordan, the Foundation 
aims at developing the influence 
of media communication through 
ci i- operative society, particularly 
in the rural areas. Among the 
Foundation* s tusks is the making 
and distribution of posters, lea- 
flets and slides. A mobile media 
cinema lours villages and shows 
informative films on agriculture. 
Forty- six villages dispersed on 
Irbid. Biilqu and the .South us 
well as parts of Lite Jordan Valley 
were shown such films. 

Installation of video units in at 
least leu co-operative centres by 
the year I OKS is another vital 
job of the Foundation. Otic of 
such units is iilrcudy installed at 
the Azraq co-operative centre. 

Mr Rtulcl said that l lie founda- 
tion is to train media experts 
through workshops and train- 
ing courses to be offered to some 
students of the Jordan Co-op- 
erative Institute (JCI). He also 
expressed Hie hope that by 1985 



Visiting rural areas and screening films Is one way of 
German- Jordanian co-operation 


a Jordaqian team from JCO will year educational system instead 
have been formed and fully of the two-year one, already in 
trained to take up the job of the existence. Mr Nabulsi suid. 
Friedrich Naimiann Foundation M * Abu A .,, nm , co 
S 6 " 1 end up its mission in re p 1C serUative in the Friedrich 


the country. 


Na uma mi Foundation on his side 


Mr Unssan Nabulsi on the told The Star that the Foundation 
other hand told The Star that the in co-operation with the JCO al- 
J Cl which is tin integral part of ready reproduced five films 
JCO and directed towards co- which are being shown around 
operative education und training the country. Two films meant to 
is co-operating in the field of enlighten the masses on develop- 


education with the Na norm nil 
Foundation. This, he said, invol- 
ves making documentary films 
on current society problems and 
offer sonic solutions to (hem ns 
well as to issue brochures and in- 
formative notes on varied sub- 
jects. 

The JCI as purt of it*s eo- op- 
erative contribution, lie said, of- 
fers special training in account- 
ancy and business administration 
among other things which qua- 
lify it to recruit students from 
other Arab countries. The JCI is 
scheduled to develop a three- 


mcnls around the nation, arc on 
the Machinery Stations in Ma- 


daba and Irbid and the Seed 
Cleaning Stations of the two ci- 
ties. A third film on livestock fo- 
cussed on the successful exper- 
ience of the Cattle Raising Co- 
operative Society in Dhlaii. The 
fourth and fifth films have to do 
with sheep farming and fishery 
resources in Jordan. 

Mr Abu Azznm further told 
The Star that five other films on 
the Jordan Valley. Olive Trees in 
Irbid, Printing Workers Co-op- 
erative Societies. Women's 
Co-operative Societies and main- 
tenance of agricultural machin- 
ery arc under production. Films 
are sure to be shown on Jordan 
Television by the beginning of 
1985. Mr Abu Azzam said. 

Established in 1958 basically 
to help the Third World coun- 
tries the Friedrich Neumann 
Foundation is a non-profit pri- 
vate one which finds measures 
and ways to independently accel- 
erate social and economic deve- 
lopment in developing nations. It 
has 85 projects conducted in 55 
developing countries so far. 
These include. Morocco. Tuni- 
sia. Egypt. Sudan and Jordan. 
Mr Rudcl said. 
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Land Rover* used but in good condition* 
long body, late seventies or early 
^eighties model, call 667177, ext: 74. 
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The most efficient s 

fan convector Mk6 

for use with 

hot water heating systems 

; high output 
. whisper quiet 

variable fan. speeds 
thermostatically controlled 
simple to install-easy to maintain 
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English Gasses 

The British - Council announces the 
commencement of the' new term on 5 
January 1985. Classes are for adults, 
aged 1 7 and over. 


Dale| Of term: 
Times of Classes 


• 5 January — 27 March 
1985 

Afternoons and evenings 
Ladies classes in the 
mornings 
JD 39.- 


: Testing and . registration ■ will take 
place from 29 December 3 - January 

• 1'98;5; ' 

Testing 9. °0 -1.Q0 . Registration 9.00 - 12.00 

3.0,0, - 5,00. , \ Registration 3.30 - 5.30 

A fee of JD 0. 500 will be charged for 
. testing. •; . ..... 

; _ |ii:f ngp - * - > i . 

Please. noteHhht if Ql^sds are fiill re> 

;;S*s.^Wipn ; Ayilt . .. 

vftiVehi V;': ssJ\ v • 


"a •* . British Council 
Rai nbo>V' Street Of fRrst Circle 


Jordan 

Labour Federation requests postponement of debate 


By Hamdan Al-HaJ j l ° r 

Star Staff Writer 

T 

AMMAN — The Jordanian Fed- Coi 
e ration of Labour Union's Cen- dan 
tr al Council held a press confer- me 
encc on Tuesday in which mem- « li 
hers requested the postponement ma 
of the debate on the now labour vol 

,aw * the 

In a cable to the Prime Minis- 
ter Mr Ahmad O'beidai and to t 
the speakers of the Lower and cle 
Upper Houses of Parliament, the ma 
Central Council mambers ap- ert 
pealed for a further discussion of bet 
the project by a committee com-' to 

billing the three parties involved 

in production. In a supplement- 
ary note, they requested the m 
P rime Minister and the speakers 
of the two Houses of Parliament 
to update and develop the labour 
law in order to cope with eco- 

Seminar 
discusses z. 
state of Arab 
children 

Maha Zabaneh 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — **We are facing a 
struggle for survival, in which , 
we have to preserve the land. | 
This situation requires defining 
our priorities," Said Mrs Laila 
Sharaf, Minister of Information 
In her opening speech during the 
seminar on the effect of the poli- 
tical variable on the Arab child, 
which was held on Saturday. 

The minister added thut the 
real problem "we are facing is 
the inability to create a balance 
in the priorities. We seem as if 
we are blaming our children for 
our military failures. This is 
manifested in the way our chil- 
dren are deprived from their 
childhood at an early stage, since 
the society is incapable of creat- 
ing an atmosphere of Joy and 
happiness for them." she said. 

The minister explained that 
stability is a basic requirement 
Tor the child's growth. 

"The ’ political variables and 
the instability in the Arab world 
had a negative effect on the 
creation of the contemporary 
man’’. The minister added that 
the experiences of the Arab cliil- 
. dren were not similar. There are 
children who suffered directly 
. from war, misery and disper- 
• sion, and. those need special 
. care. to save them' from the wor- 
ries and fright they live in. 

.Dr Omar Jubrln, professor of 1 
.psychology at the university of • 
Jordan expalined the general 
framework of the concept of po- 
litical variables and their effect.; 
on' the phild. To give a clear View.. 

. on the. issue, -he presented the 1 
. results of a study done at the Un- ' 
iverslty -of Jordan on chll- 
; ''wren's drawings ,and their rele- 
. yan^Mo the child's psychologl-. 
cal condition.. In 1978 it was 
Wrceived that the drawings of a 

• S f 9Up .of chijdren focused , on 

• flowers, fiver's and nature. How- 
ever , , 1 a s i mi lar \ S t udy conducted • 

; on a similar gfoup 'of children in . 

. 1 98-2. observed that ail. the draw- . 
.mas expressed aspects of war 
-auoh asan Israeli tank in. Ain A1 

; b-Qn . the/ other n ° CBnn - 


nomic development and condi- 
tions in Jordan.' 

The Chairman of the Central 
Council Mr Abdul Halim Khad- 
dam. said the meeting was 
meant to discuss the issuance of 
u labour law that satisfies the de- 
mands of the three parties in- 
volved in the production opera- 
tion (businessmen, workers and 
the government). 

Changes made to certain arti- 
cles of the proposed the law were 
made without notifying the fed- 
eration. "This was a shock to us 
because we attached great hopes 
to (he new law und we imagined 


it to be the effective treatment to 
our labour probelms." 

Mr Khaddam said. "When wc 
looked at the new law. our hopes 
faded away because wc discov- 
ered that it represents a step 
backward and bears no sign or 
progress or development." 

Mr Khaddam said he hoped the 
project will be abandoned be- 
cause of the defects that will in- 
fluence labour conditions and 
weakness production. A member 
or the Executive Committee. 
Khalil Abu Klturma. said that 
"we have been asking for the 
law amendment since 1 960 but 


only some amendments were 
made in 196 5. 

The Ministry of Labour, he ad- 
ded. sought liie help of foreign 
experts in 1 975 who put down 
the draft luw but the law has not 
been ratified yet after ten yours 
of wailing " 

Khtirma pointed 10 the issue of 
discharges in the iuw. which 
permit the employer to discharge 
any number of workers without 
any reason. This contradict the 


Arab labour and it. x .. >i i».: . 
ugreemcnls and to the ». ■ ■*., 

labour rights as secured i. 
Constitution, he suid. lie rcl cu- 
red to retractions in the law re- 
garding women rights especially 
those who arc married und those 
who become pregnant. 

Khurma also mentioned that 
the daily working hours specified 
by tlic Arab luhour agreements as 
eight hours, whereas the current 
lubour law maintained the daily 
working hours to nine. 


—————For Rent 

Two-room or Three-room apartment available with 
kitchen, bathroom, salon, dining room and sluing 
room. 

Location in Shmeisani near the shopping centre and 
the Housing Bank Commercial Centre — Central heat- 
ing - Private telephone are also available. 

Call Telephone 661522 




Holland Electro Vacuum Cleaners 





LATEST PERFECT 10NNED MODELS 


Model 4200 - 1000 Welle for only JD 45 
Model 4300 - 1100 Well* for only JD 50 


Llghi - P reel leal - Heavy d»iy 


For Hotels, liOBpnals. KcMiirann. 
and even lleuto line 
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Today 27th Doc. at 5:00 P.M. 

THE OPENING OF 
EXHIBITION: 

“THE 19TH CENTURY JORDAN" 
AT: 5:00 P.M. 

EASTERN ART SELECTIONS IN 
TRADITION LTD. is proud to bring to 
Jordan a visual record of 1 9th Century 
Jordan, collectors will want these ill- 
ustrations for their rarity. Academi- 
cians for their history. Artists for 
their Aesthetic appeal, and Coun- 
trymen for their heritage. 

VISIT the exhibition at the 

ROYAL CULTURAL CENTRE 

THE Gallery will be open daily from 
the 28th through the 30th of Dec. 
from 10:00 A.M. Till 7:00 P.M. 

A limited number of these Ser- 
igraphs are being offered for pur- 
chase. 


Show Room 


MOHAMMAD M. JUMA AND SONS CO. 

, Room JVC Amman Khotat Market JVC Show Room 

Saqf Al-Sail Street, Tel: 28240 

maligayang, pasko at manigong 

BAGONG TAON SA LAHAT, NG PILIPINO AT PI LI PINA KAYO AY 
• INAANYAYAH AN NAMIN' na KUMUHA NG HULUGAN SA MABA BANG 
w A I A G A LAMANG - BAGONG MODELO NG JVC AT BUMABATI R1N 
■ KAW sa LAHAT NG EMPLEYADO NG PHILIPPINE EMBASSY MARAMING 

SALAMAT SA INYO. 


Manager 
Mr. Tamimi 
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middle east 


Pessimism deepens constitutional stalemate 


By Sajld Rizvi 

LONDON — Were it not Tor 
some Cypriot optimists. Turkish 
find Greek, both sides would be 
talking usefully. 

But hope often means holding 
out in expectation of more, and 
this is what the two sides have 
been doing to deepen the consti- 
tutional stalemate since the Tur- 
kish army took control of the 
north of the Mediterranean is- 
land more than 1 0 years ago. 

“There is always the risk that 
if there is a small breakthrough, 
it may be self- defeating, said an 
Asian diplomat based on the is- 
land in assessing (he potential of 
a 1 7 January inlercommuntil 
'summit* arranged by Javier 
Perez de Cuellar, the United 
Nations Secret ary- general. 

If they advance a little, they 
could race, and stull, he said. 
The Greek and Turkish officials I 
questioned would not be drawn 
into any optimistic scenarios 
about what President Spyrus Ky- 
priunou, of the Republic of Cy- 
prus. and President Rauf Denk- 
tash. of the Turkish Republic of 
Northern Cyprus, could achieve 
when they meet in New York for 
the first lime in five- and- a- half 
years. 

But both sides admitted to u 
frisson of excitement not noticed 
curlier during the 'proximity' 
talks — three rounds so far in 
New York — in which the two 
leaders did not come face to 
face. There was talk of territo- 
rial and const itutiumil concess- 
ions from Nicosia to the United 
Nations in New York. “There 


will be a new push by Kyprianou. 
but I'm not aware of any 
concessions," a Greek Cypriot 
diplomat said. 

A Turkish Cypriot source in 
Nicosia’s Turkish sector. Lef- 
kose. similarly hedged when 
asked whether Dcnklash could 
bend. “It’s the Greeks, not us. 
who must -change." said one 
source. The Greek community’s 
confidence that it can win the 
international diplomatic battle, 
as it obviously can. and the Tur- 
kish community's reliance on 
the mainland Turkish army's 
hefty presence (25,000 men 
plus tanks) are seen as Lhe roots 
of intransigence. 

Both communities have relied 
on those strong points in the past 
to predict ultimate victory for 
their respective causes. But in 
doing so. both have hindered re- 
conciliation. Perez de Cuellar, 
an old Cyprus hand who me- 
diated the dispute before becom- 
ing secretary- general in 1982, 
evidently hoped he could get 
around the problem by paring 
down the pride of both — 
whet her lie would eventually 
succeed remains unknown. 

Some modest progress could be 
seen, however. Kyprianou. Pre- 
sident of the internationally- 
recognized Republic of (sou- 
thern) Cyprus, would be meeting 
Denktash. the leader of h slate 
recognized only by its protector. 
Turkey. 

Although they met in 1979. 
for Dunk tush it would be the first 
meeting with the Greek leaders 
as President of (he republic he 
declured_ independent last year. 


ret 


Spyros Kyprianou 



Rauf Dcnktnsli 

following a vote in the Turkish 
Cypriot Assembly. 


Leader of exceptional charisma 


Editor's Note: On the occasion 
,j of his 1 08 th birthday, Moham- 
med Alt Jinnah is remembered by 
the people of Pakistan. Mr Jin- 
nah who was a custodian of the 
i search for an honourable place 
| for Muslims of f fie Asian sub- 
1 continent, Is the founder of Pa* 

; ; klslan. 

i •_ r — * i . i ii ' — 

I THE I 9 TH century was the cen- 

I { tury of giants. It -produced many 
. . leaders of great calibre in vari- 

I ous fields of human. endeavour. 

I Few of them, however, wielded 
; so .momentous an influence on 
!•, the destiny of such a vast major- 
| - ity of humanity as did Moham- 
| ■ mad. All Jinnah. 

i What were the sources ' of his 
' j power? These were a faith in his 
, | mission, a singleness of purpose 
/ and a determination! to achieve 
!, the goal; courage, honesty 1 and 
j ! integrity of the highest order; 

.. { ability to take decisions; a sense 
A of timing and strategy; the gift to 

I I inspire people to make any.sacri- 

I I , flee and to win over their con- 

j Tide nee; and a knack for getting - 
together around him a band of 
, >■ able lieutenants lb fcqrry out his 
, > policies. .. . 

, 7" : jinnah" s mission to get an hp- 
7 npvrpbie place for:, the Muslims', 
ni-ofthe' Asian sub-epntriiejjt ‘never 1 T 
• ^ varied. He could compromise on . 






tMj, i luusi iqiuprr ' 

LI it; hfs-: 


Much as I regretted, what was 
happening. I welcomed this 
de velopme n t in a way as I 
thought that it might lead ulti- 
mately to a change in the feudal 
leadership and the more pro- 
gressive elements would come 
forward. 

Mr Nehru continues: Mr M-A: 
Jinnah himself was more ad- 
vanced than most of his colleag- 
ues or the Muslim League. In- 
deed., he stood head and shoul- 
ders above them and had there- 
fore became the indispensable 
leader. ’’ 

. The integrity, . honesty and 
.courage of the Quaid-i-Azam 
(meaning: the great leader), as 
Mr Jinnah was respectfully 
. called by the Muslim masses, 
were of the highest order. 

The Quald-i-Azam's’ courage 
was Invincible. Those who 

. .. wtcljed him during negotiations 

with -Sir, Stafford Cripps, with 
, Mohammad All Jlnnfih. - the British Cabinet. Mission, with. 

■ , Lord Wavell, and Lord Mount- 

v - . . . . . , ' .- batten (the two last Viceroys of 

decentralized nnd largely provni- India), and above all, with the 
cinl. But by 1940 the League had Indian Congress, marvelled at 

established rtself as the only pp- his will power in the face of 

liU,cal organisation' of -the MU- ' over- whe] min a 1 odds 
slims of India. ■ 

Where lesser men would have 
' T^e Loague had become a. mass . despaired, ,he never faltered. In 
politicahrhovement with a, pen- ; the days immediately following, 
tral all- India leadership ujid the establishment of Pakistan, 1 
direcHOnjWhfch controlled oil pd- with tRc influx of refugees, \Wtft 
I inqar activity among 1 the Mu-, no funds and no Government 
. sf(jais; : . throughout the. country.' 'worth the name, he stood elope 
This itrane formation was: due Iq between Pakistan and disaster: - 
the astute , lehdprshlp of Mi* Jin- 'J* that grim, houR-fte. guided; the 
. yvho pad become the 'be r- nail0r * with bis -Indon^iabJc ebur? , 
rnaitanc President of 'the Muslim 1 Hgeandstir ri ug e loqpe nee ,; ; ; , 

- ■ ■ - -. When Palri^Sh ;came Intake* 

■ i •: ■; •• _ . marked 1 lhe fcrilmlrifalinn nt* a kdr. ; 




Perez de Cuellar 

That itself is a plus, since they 
hate each other's guts, said one 
Turkish Cypriot source frankly. 
The Greeks might wonder: 
What's in it for them? 

“Certain changes no doubt 
have taken place in the Turkish 
position," said Sotirios Geor- 
gn His of the Cyprus Embassy in 
London. But in a reflection of 
the caution prevailing on both 
sides, he would not say whether 
n deal would apportion territory 
for lhe Turks within a bicommu- 
nal two-zone federation. 

Turks total 152,000, or about 
24 per cent, of the estimated 
600.000 population on Cyprus. 
But they hold 36.8 per cent of 
the island’s 3.572 square miles 
(9.287 sq km). 

The Greeks would like to get 
back some of that territory, per- 
haps 10 to 12 per cent, said 

sources. Fewer Turkisl Cypriot 
sources reject that outright now 


than did a year ago. 

One reason, according to one 
such non- official source close to 
Denktash, is that the north's 
“economic situation is sound 
.but not so good as the Greek 
side. “They are getting millions 
of pounds of development aid, 
but none filters through to us." 

Key issues, however, still are 
political and constitutional. 
“The Greek side must decide to 
accept us equally at political 
level," said one source, adding 
that this would mean equal rep- 
resentation in an Upper House at 
least. 

The Greeks insist, while still 
remaining non-committal on that 
demand, that they cannot go for 
anything less than a 70 to 30 ra- 
tio in sharing the Lower House 
with the Turkish community. 

Ozer Koray, Denktash’s Lon- 
don representative, said a bi- 
zonal federation state would not 
just secure the Turks, it would 
hopefully give them a share of 
the millions of dollars of foreign 
aid now channeled solely in the 
Greeks' direction. But whether a 
formula for sharing aid is being 
discussed is not clear. 

But Ahmet Gazioglu, editor of 
the Kirbris Postasi in Lefkose, 
believed Lhe going still could be 
difficult, not just because -the 
two communities lacked agreem- 
ent. “There’s also Greece to 
consider. Let’s see how much 
room they'd allow Kyprianou," 
he said, implying the two com- 
munities were inseparably 
dependent on the “mother" 
states on the mainland. 

Compass News Features 


Can OPEC teinate turmoil? 

By Carrie Nelle Thompson 
Star Geneva Correspondent 

GENEVA: With each successive meeting of the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC), the seriousness of 
their problem becomes more apparent. After having met lp 
this city the week of 17 December, the conference has halted 
for a period of time for “representatives of member nations 
to confer*’ , a pllte way of saying the feuding ministers were 
tTying toget their act together. 

The problems are myriad. There is a world wide oil glut in 
roportlons never before experienced. Non -OPEC oil produc- 


ng nations are supplying world markets in in a surplus wiiicii 
has necessitated OPEC members to restrict their output to 16 
to 17 million barrels per day. Whereas If the 1976 trend had 
continued, these same OPEC producers would be supplying 24 
to 25 million barrels per day. This present glut is due to lo- 
tenslve development of oli fields In Alaska, the North Sea and 
Mexico, with both Britain and Norway causing special 
concern to OPEC because of their unwillingness to set prices 
in line with OPEC members. 

Another factor complicating the already muddled Issue Is oil 
consumption Itself. The Industrial world has managed to drop 
consumption 1>y .18 per cent from Its 1979 high. Ironically 
this was Individual consumers, following the scare In the late 
seventies when the world felt threatened by OPEC ^control. 
Blocks-long Maes at service stations, “brown outs’* In New 
York city and inadequate fuel for heating in winter caused 
fear on a near panic level, resulting In a seldom seen fervor on 
the part of Individuals and families in western societies to 
conserve fuel-related energy and to demand of their govern- 
ment renewed research efforts to find substitute methods for 
providing the piultlhjde of conveniences to which the popula- 
tion, had 

'A last add very major issue has come from within OPEC It- 
self, The severe recession experienced In much of the world. 
Including' the oil' producing nations, hqs resulted In several 
n^mbeT sfates having geered from their own pre-set produc- 
tion quotas/ Excess production hits 1 reached 500 , 000 b/ d, 
with Nigeria. arid the united Arab Emirates said to be thema- 
jor violators; The chair pfOPEC’ s market monitoring com- 


mltlecjs Dr. Mauri Said AlOtaiba, the UAE oil ml plater. As 
lifs country Is a prime violator of OPEC? s agreed upon output/ 
he lobpuplea; an Interesting, Jf UncqriifortaMe, position. ■ 


mm 




j.iperlotl 
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, tkallng with Britain a rid -Norway presents an entirely dif- 
ferent problem Indonesian fyUidsteir of'Mirie and Energy, Dr 
Suibrote, President of . ,the cpnferebce, lp his opening address 
expressed dl&tasiip at- hotf V the; North Sea' producers delib- 
erately Indulged In prfctngpfactices which can ouly adversely 
affect' our determined -struggle: tp stkbtli^c the- Oil market. * 
He urged Britain arid Ntjrwiy' to reCoosfdeKthelt policies and 
pin wtth us tii a task whl ch they must realize .Is the re- 


middle east 


Lands of tranquility can offer lessons 


By Sajid Rizvi 

FXETER. England — To men- 
Uon the Middle East is to conjure 
up Tor many thinking people vi- 
sions of volatile lands, balanced 
precariously on short-term pro- 
sperity, and reliant upon the 
false security of postponed disor- 
der. 

The truth is that large parts of 
the region have enjoyed unprec- 
edented stability and security 
and might offer lessons to other 
Third World countries grappling 
desperately Tor a 20lh century 
modus vivendi. Most of the Ara- 
bian peninsula is still ruled in the 
same way as it was in the 18th 
century. “There is almost now-' 
here else in the world where you 
can point to that kind of con- 
tinuity." said Sir Anthony Par- 
sons. who spent three decades in 
the Middle East as a British di- 
plomat. While chance has played 
its part, tradition has been an 
important contributor to political 
stability in the area. 

Parsons, who was Britain's 
ambassador in Iran at the time of 
the revolution, retired in late 
1983. and is a research fellow at 
the Centre for Arab Gulf Studies 
at Exeter University in the west 
of England. 

In a recent discussion with this 
writer. Parsons and Brian Prid- 
ham. another Arabist and ex- 
diplomat. now deputy director of 
the Centre, talked about the poli- 
tical evolution of the Middle East 
and Us lessons for Third World 
nations. 

"When you think of the rest 


of the non-aligned world, the 
whole direction in Africa and 
Asia, generally speaking, has 
been toward what we might call 
socialist republicanism." Par- 
sons said. This was true also of 
the Middle East until the 1 950s.' 
but traditional regimes finally 
proved more durable. 

“There is an array of states 
throughout the Arabian penin- 
sula — abouL half a dozen stales 
with the exception of the two 
Yemens — that still are ruled by 
the same families with roughly 
the same styles as in the 18th 
century," Parsons said. 

Whether such continuity is 
good or is a historically distort- 
ing factor can best be judged by 
what the alternatives might have 
teen. Parsons said. They did not 
appear promising. “Attempts to 
introduce Western-style ‘par- 
liamentary democracy' into the 
Middle East have teen an abys- 
mal failure." 

Also. Parsons said. “1 don't 
believe that, given the individ- 
ualism of the people, an East 
European- style ‘ Marxism- 

Leninism' would have caught on. 
And I can't believe that classical 
Third World ‘single-party sys- 
tems' although being exper- 
imented with in certain parts of 
the Arab world now. are necess- 
arily belter than what we are 
talking about in the traditional 
areas." 

Certainly ‘military rule’ is 
generally incompetent — I don t 
think servicemen are very good 
at running countries. Those are 
the alternatives. "One cannot 



Shah Mohammed Pahlavl 

see any of them as actually or 
potentially belter’ * than the tra- 
ditional system, Parsons said. 
One difficulty has been to adjust 
a patriarchal system to larger po- 
pulations. 

Recent moves in the Gulf to 
broaden the scope of a ruler's ac- 
cess ' to his people through a 
sheikh's court or a reprhsenta- 
■ live assembly in the modern 
sense -seem to indicate a desire 
for flexibility in an age-old sys- 
tem. 


Parsons believes modern con- 
sultative councils are not so 
much an advance toward Wes- 
tern democratic institutions as 
part of the traditional system of 


A chance for US and Israel? 


By Sajld Rizvi 

LONDON — Yasser Arafat’s bat- 
■ He for Palestinian unity at the 
. Amman conference eclipsed his 
role in the emerging moderate 
Arab axis which, after all. is 
aimed at seeking an Arab- Israeli 
settlement. Now there are seri- 
i doubts as to whether a new 
1 Mideast initiative can materia- 
lize sodn, 

;• The problem lies not with the 
image or the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, reshaped by Ara- 
i! -° ma ^ e A*# .Damascus dis- 
sidents look insignificant in a 
P®n- Arab landscape, nor in Lhe 
axiSi which was further rein- 
rorced when Iraq and the United 
mates resumed diplomatic ties. . 

At is$ue still are the American 
and Israeli attitudes which will 
determine, success or failure pf 
any new move , according to Elia 
Khoury, . an ■ Ammaii-.based 
churchman 'who was recently el-' 
ected'a m'ehiber of the PLO’s ex- 
oculiye committee. !' . 

■ V A moderate axis has existed 
for- a long time, he said in an 
i mtervibw. • What more bould 
there be than what the late pre- 
V aiderit i-Sadrit 1 . gqye tjie Ameri- 
S“ 7 s? ;He : : threw; out .the Soviets. 

. Stnl the AmeribaoS seem.upable, ' 
[° geL Israel to the negotiating 

• ■ • table, ’• 1 •'■. • . : 7 7- 

7, i.This' tg. npt lQ say the picture 
1 .• famains... unchanged : since,.' the 

‘ • pyptiaq President .was asftdssi- . 

• tutted 171:198:1 i-Vather to empha- ! 

W "the west needs to Look. 

• > ; a \ Arafat again, :and‘jook* harder, 
•.'.rl^d.KhPUfp, whb is assistant. Bl- 
'k- Villi’*' Jerusalem. 
7. dippesfe, 7 Eplipcbdhl 7 Church : . of. 


In a position lo 
;>:• ^^hd falki-^aid Bishop Rhoury, , 
'l;-.iVmd 7 >:atte rictect.v (he 1 ' Palesti rie 


National Council meetings in 
Amman before breaking off to 
attend “Palestine Week" cer- 
emonies In London. If the Wes- 
tern powers do not seize this op- 
portunity — While Arafat is in 
the chair — they will ultimately 
lose the opportunity of peace ne- 
gotiations." 

In London. Khoury was unani- 
mously elected one of 1 I execu- 
tive committee members, all 
Arafat supporters, though the 
committee kept three seats va- 
cant for the groups that stayed 
away - Ai Saiqa. the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Pales- 
tine. and the Democratic Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. 

The exercise highlighted the 
PLO divisions, but Khoury -ar- 
gued • that Arafat's own re- 
election as PLO chairman was 
enoah or a counterweight. 1 

don* think there is a B «^ sUlu “ 
for Arafat for the. time being, he 
said. He knows. all Arab govern- 
ments. and they trust him. He 
can relate to them be nub fully- 

He is a good politician, a. mode r- 

ate. ’ ' 

If Arafat’s election was. 
necessary, so was the convening 
or the Palestine National Council 
despite the ateence oP key Ii Bad- 
ers such as George Habbash and 
Nayef Hawatmeh. both Syrian 
sympathizers. It was_.needed by 
Arafat to weed out dissent and 
Till the void with his ■ own .F ,e *J’ 
except where token gestures 
^re in order. . as (n the excci- 
i tiye committee. 

“The 1 PNC meeting was 

necessary tecause/most Pales- 
flniatt work came to a standsli 
aftefr what happened- n Tripoli 
Khouri said; A .-pwj rl _°- T i e S 
movement still is in Syria. Tj>. Y, 
agreed, and then did not come. ) 

(ion': t ■ blame L_ 

under the domain, of the by 


3-. . 


rule. As for application to other 
parts of the Third World, no si- 
milar ruling structures seem to 
have existed or survived in 
Africa or Asia. 

“I am not aware if there has 
ever been a system elsewhere in 
Lhe world like the Arab sheikhly 
hierarchical system." said Prid- 
ham. The African tribal system 
was different, since there the 
leader was in a dictating pos- 
ition. Pridham said. That was 
not the case in Arab societies. 

Parsons said the nearest thing 
in Asia may have been the tradi- 
tional systems of the former 
Malaya. As former British Fore- 
ign Service officers. Parsons and 
Pridham believe Britain's in- 
fluence in the Middle East was 
mixed. As the predominant 
power in the Gulf area through 
the 19th and most or the 20 Ih 
century, Britain “slopped sedi- 
tion from inside and subversion 
from outside." keeping tradi- 
tional society intact, said Prid- 
ham. 

This ‘freezing process’ may 
have produced a regional distor- 
tion. hesaid, but noted that tra- 
dition always emerged anyway. 
If Saudi Arabia had changed 
violently 'in the 1950s or 1960s. 

1 doubt iwhelher we ( Britain) 
would haVp been able to prevent 
that change from filtering 
through to the Gulf stales, [’ar- 
sons said. s 

Parsons, who is writing a book 
on Britain’s influence on the 
Middle East, said Whitehall’s 
worst contribution was the Pales- 
tine issue. “We actually created 


u poison which now permeates 
the region and shows no sign of 
going away." he said. The Bri- 
tish legacy in some Arab coun- 
tries is slight. “In Egypt, where 
we were predominant in a big 
way for longest, we have left the 
least trace of legacy. '* The 
French influence was more 
evident on modern Egyptian cul- 
-tural life. Parsons said. 

Parsons has already chronicled 
the decline of Shah Mohammed 
Rczn Pahlavi of Iran in his 
best-selling memoir. “The Pride 
and The Full.' That revolution 
wiped out virtually all traces of 
American influence in Iran, but 
Parsons believes that a so-called 
Iranian 'threat' to the tradi- 
tionalist Gulf is overblown. . 

The possibility of .Iranian- 
inspired trouble in the Gulf has 
passed, and that would only 
change “if there were to be a 
government in Baghdad which 
wns tot ally responsive lo the gov- 
ernment in Iran. This would 
have a knock-on effect down in 
lhe Gulf. But that, he said, now 
seems a very theoretical possibil- 
ity." 

Parsons said contrary lo popu- 
lar belter. Islam had not wit- 
nessed u decline followed by a 
revival. “Apart from the secula- 
rization of certain ruling elites, 
there was never an Islamic de- 
cline. So at a popular level there 
was no need for _u revival. It 
never went away." If some el- 
ites became secularized, that 
was for pragmatic rcusons. but 
“the people remained »s Muslim 
as- they ever had been." 

Compass News Features 


rians." But having secured his 
role in the Palestinian “Pari 1 am- 
ent- in-exile," where does Ara- 
fat go now? To an International 
Conference on Palestine, to start 
with, said Khoury. 

The idea of such a conference 
— first proposed by the Soviet 
Union but rejected by the United 
Stales and Israel — was quickly 
embraced by Arafat when King 
Hussein proposed it. But Us fate 
remained unclear amid lack of 
response from key potential par- 
ticipants. 

Khoury, like most other Pales- 
tinian officials, expressed his 
doubts in no uncertain terms. “1 
don’t believe in miracles at this 
stage.... I believe the Americans 
and the Israelis have not yet 
reached the stage of accepting 
Lhe principle of negotiations with 
the Palestinians.’’ . 

Bui Palestinian flexibility to 
cope with the demands of a di- 
plomatic encounter also remains 
in doubt.. Khoury was categorical 
in rejecting Security Council Re- 
solutibn 242 of 22 November 
1967. which likened the Pales- 
tine issue lo a refugee problem 
only. 

Despite some qualified shifts 
from that position reported from 
the Amman conference, the PUJ' 
is unlikely to follow liydan in 
.endorsing 242. Ilwt ftUine. ac- 
cording to sonic diplomats.- may 
jeopardize efforts tn p.l Uw 
Terence going. 

However. Khoury stressed the 
crux still was how the United 
Status and Israel would respond 
particularly how far President 
Reagan would go, if he agreedi 
in influencing the Israelis. I 
believe he is the man who can do 
something. Bishop Khoury said. 
If. I were In his place I would end 
my political career doing some- 
thing gf?al in this world. He 
' doesn’t have another chance to 


gel re-elected. This is his last Israel i-Palestinian conflict in a 

chance. If he is to go down in just way." 

history as a man of faith, he ' 

ought to Lhink of solving the Compass News Fc*tur os 


Qadhafi means 


tit- for- tat? 


By Len Rockingham 

Star London Correspondent 

LONDON — The Libyan 
leader, Colonel Qadhafi, has 
made It dear that the four 
Britons, being held In Tripoli 
for the past seven months, are 
political hostages. Speaking 
to British reporters at his 
heavily guarded military 
headquarters, he said that 
only a political solution could 
lead to the release of the four 
men. 

Colonel Qadhafi did not say 
what he had in mind. But In 
London if assumed that he 
wants to exchange the four 
Britons for the release of five . 
Libyans, who are due to ap- 
' pear In court again. In January 
on charges reldting to attacks 
on Libyan exiles In Brltalu. 
Such an exchange has already 
been ruled out by the British 
' government. 

Two of the four Britons have . 
already appeared before the . 
Libyan court*. They are Mr . 
Alan RiikscII, an English tea- 
cher, who was arrested after 
speaking op the telephone to 
thp BBC and Mr Malcolm An- 
derson, an oil, engineer, vrho 
was arretted after posting I ti- 
ters for friends. No. charges 
have been brought against the 
other two detained men, Mr 
Robin Plummer, a telephone 
engineer, and Mr Michael 
Berdinner, an English ioc- 
tqrer. at Tripoli University. 

Despite Ih? court appea- 
rances, Colonel Qadhafi- lias 


now stated for the first time 
— what the foreign office In 
London believed nil along — 
that the four men were being 
held on n til- for- tat basis. 

Yet Colonel Qadhafi also said 
that he himself has no juris- 
diction to obtain the four 
men's release. 

One of the more baffling 
aspects of the affair is the re- 
lationship between the Libyan 
authorities and Mr Terry Wa- 
ite, who Is In Tripoli as the 
personal representative of the . 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 
leader of the Church of Eng- 
land. Mr Waite went to Libya 
In November and returned 
there last week after receiving 
promises from Libyan off!- , 
dais that at least one of the 
four detained ' Britons would 
be released as a Christmas 
goodwill Restore lo Britain, 
fait at Ms press conference, • 
Colonel Qadhafi .said he had 
no knowledge or the presence 
In Libya of Mr Waite and he 
ruled out any Christmas good- 
will gesture. 

Mr Waite, who fa staying in': 
Libya over CMstmqs fa conti- 
nue lils talks with Libyan offi- 
cials, held a private religious 
ceremony with the four men. 
They sang Christmas .carols 
and prayed together aud Mr 
Waite handed over presents 
from -the men’s farallles- 
• «« Bal he could not give them 
the Christmas present they.-: 
. had desired piost — their reh 
ease after .miintlis of pneerr 
tulaty. 
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I Demented actions 

> - HV*l ftrnk ,,, f Ncstliiy will "illy SL-rvc^lii! ("Ireons^ inicr t'sK°in 

hi" in of I,um - m rithis ‘" ,j 

Isi ‘ ,di •■‘-■“‘■■li"" |H lives ic. I lie wurkl Israel's Uisiesiieel In miynne win, 

!.k„ sh..»*^Mhi"- ^'yln^Z ™ 

its sn-iMlIeil peaceful imu.e in ft’es.eml^ e U I d 
iniycil m ilie h mills nf ynung. ileiliemed i,„J vignio,," pohii^ns 

mike Is, i, el's ei.se in ,l,e world nreni, n week end ,,ncnn“dng one" ‘ 

li^h^rwnf’iee for'. ?" ana «55‘ I i„,o 

lenple under neeupiiiii.i, m,d will discover i r ' l r me dillfj ' 01 | s o . r l . h e Pa 1 e s ‘ ' n > f> " 

1C Slones noi from the victims, bm from their own reorie^nim llCanng 
jpresenialives. We hone iliai ihi« w iu ‘ . 1 peop,e and Mieir own 

«ese peoples a „d their governments. 71™ ^" ged? oTme' p ''Lf ““'l ° f 
erststed for too iong tmd i, is time tha, someo^e^^i'^^^X' 3 ,^ ag* 

Indian elections 

and n fhe L 1 '™ “™y. 

■eekend as to who will rule Lhe country Trom this et known by lhe 

lection which is being held in three stages aid two nrT l i n 1,1 l990 - Th ^ 
leu voles on Monday and about 100 million to vnt!^ ds , of Volers casting 
tercise their valuable franchise tomorrow oday The resl will 

The elections in India have been free and lair B „ri >u 
s democratic process on-going since its indeDendenr^o^ 111 !!^ inainUins 
1 a most successful democracy in the Third world "w f n ?. thus acclaimed 
linful to see violence, caste distinctions an^lack N m rt Wllhs !, andi ng ' u is 
.m°cra ic process. Depriving (he poor and lower eaL « ^ dominate the 
line ilia I right to vote leaves a blot on the face nf ih. h peop!e ofth eir fun- 

For the politicians, i, seems only a sH.gai, o D ' „ 

IS harmony while they surreptiifouslv engage Tn ^s?.rh 10n ' vi ? ,ence - religi- 
on more votes of ihe Higher caste people* h notonous activities 
The spec ilia lions tire that Mr Rajiv Gandhi ,uin , ■ 
lions. The Congress ( I) which was founded by Wr,T„ l !| i maj r ri,) ' tlle See- 
ing. hut her ilealh has fortified Ihe parly's strength i. Gandhi was los- 
iragedy in lhe cent ml Indian city of ilhopnl ™„s d C r B hil 0V ?r Ver the rece, » 
pccts of Rajiv Gandhi's parly. 1 nsiaci ably affects the pros- 

And the lack of a strong opposition would Uriahs ,, 

Congress ( II. hifacl. the Indian voters are also f e d'^ n Chances of lhe 
lhe disparate opposition parlies which can never corned n chair P ,fl y' by 
national alternative to the Congress (I) a SIT l0ge ! 1,er to present a 
national followings. I he people tried it once in 1 977 ?mP° sll !. 0n parl y with 
was voted to power but it had only proved ratal when ^ Jana , l;l ,M| l >' 
inside the cabinet, opening the doors to Mrs Cnndhi n, Was il clwi »PUty 
« months. Therefore, forming a coalition gov^ .i ^;!' l " hw af.or 
India seems to be a pointless hope. i,Knl "Vlhc opposition in 

Mrimitinir f.vV U.il. Z ..... 


e - isrsutMiu^ us democratic sni'intm. - a 

concept the young with broad outlook and vision shni m “? d P 01 '- aligned 
And the people in India, the voters. may be conscious of ^'his aspecl! mt *7 


Hy Osama FJ-Slicrif 

ISRAEL IS seeing a growing danger in the 
Greens movement in West Germany to 
Hie eMeni that il has prevented a member 
rt f Die Greens Parliamentary delegation 
fuiin crossing lhe River Jordan into 
Lracli-oecupied territories on Tuesday. 

lhe Greens movement, which we know 
very link' about supports Palestinian le- 
gitimate rights, disarmament around the 
world and especially in Europe, opposes 
nuclear aims race and the pollution of the 
environment. Il has managed to attract 
enough German public support to win few 
seats at the Bundestag. Now Ihe movem- 
ent is turning its attention io foreign af- 
fairs mid 1ms very recently accused Israel 
of cuinniiiiing human rights violations in 
jltc 1st ucli- occupied South Lebanon and 
has distributed pamphlets condemning Is- 
raeli policies in the German parliament. 
Ihe visit to Jordan of its delegation this 
week reflects a growing interest within 
party members, io know this area more 
«md find fur themselves how the situation 
is and how we feel about il. 

Actually, the Greens movement should 
mu be taken lightly by the Arabs or any 
foreign or German political groups for 
that matter. The growing tension in 
Last- West relations over the future of 
oeslern Europe and the recent escalation 
hi the deployment of nuclcur missiles and 
new sophisticated warheads in Germany 
and Britain and the USSR’s obvious dis- 
may over lhe US move, which resulted in 
fhe collapse of the Geneva disarmament 
lalks, have created a deep fear and 
concern among the masses in the Eu- 
ropean countries represented in the in- 
creasing power of peace groups and Ihe 
Slacks against US bases in West Germany 
and the United Kingdom. 

lhe people of Western Europe are in- 
creasingly worrying about their future nnd 
are recalling lhe horrors^of the previous 
world war. in which Europe had to pay the 
price dearly in millions of lives and mass- 
lvc destruction. As a result the emergence 
of the Greens, although with still limited 
powers on the political scene, must be 
taken ns a signal to a growing disconlent- 
J^fit with the already established political 


pkilforms especially among the younger 
generations in European societies. 

Therefore. Israel should have a reason 
to worry about the Greens or Germany 
voicing support for the Palestinians and 
having the courage to condemn Israel’s 
South Lebanon violations or human rights 
when the bigger more influential parlies 
of Europe are still tie bating the issue. Is- 
rael recognises the fact that the day could 
not he far when 1 ho Greens or some oilier 
group could one day lake power in Ger- 
many or other West European country and 
turns its back to Israel. 

Il is also quite possible that this will 
never happen and that political parties 
transform their principles and politicise 
them when they get to power, just like 
any other paity. Hut Israel is not willing to 
bet on this and thus il is attempting to kill 
or even overkill such movements like the 
Greens by describing their actions and 
mandates where Israel is concerned as 
anti -Semitic oT ncn-Nuzist. Surely the Is- 
raeli point of view will not look or sound 
convincing this time as it did in previous 
limes. The Greens are nut saying any- 
thing the world does not already know 
about when they say that Israel is killing 
innocent people in South Lebanon or that 
il is occupying the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip illegally and in violation of UN 
resolutions. Also describing the Greens as 
fascists will not change the fact that such 
beliefs are spreading in Western Europe. 

We are not saying that Israel could not 
influence the Greens at a later stage, but 
rather it is not Ihe Greens Hint are impor- 
tant. but what they believe in. They just 
can’t voice their concern over war and 
militarism in Europe without including 
the Middle East region or Centra! America 
or South Africa for example. And who 
leads the race of building military arsenals 
in the Middle East and supplies such wea- 
pons to military junta’s in Central Am- 
erica and other hot spots around the 
world? It is Israel no doubt. Who violates 
human rights, closes down universities, 
imprisons thousands of students and poli- 
tical activists, confiscates rights, lives 
and land? The answer is always Israel and 
will continue to be so. 


letters 


It is not JEA’ s concern 

To (he editor: 

Reference to the subject which was published in your newspaper. Edition No. l q 
dated 6.12.84 under lettrers tilled "Customers Be Cautious” 

We like to clarify the following: 

1- Distributing Electric Power in Zarqa is the responsibility of Jordan Electric 

Power Company "JEPCO”. Jordan Electricity Authority has nothing to do in that 
regard. - 

2- There are no collecting offices for JEA at Zarqa, as this 

lively & financially to JEPCO only. * 1 ■ ' ' 

Consequently. Mr Mansour's Statement was not accurate when lie addressed 
his inquiries to JEA. which is not the concerned purty to deal with his problems. 

The Director General 
JEA 

. Amman. 

Italian films: Pornographic? 

To the editor: 

I would like to express my disappointment with the Italian Film Festival. As a 
great admirer and believer in the high arLislic quality of the Hal ian cinema. I was 
nppalycd by Monday evening's showing of "Forgetting Venice” and Wednesday 
G h» C J 1 ' n ? s Where do you lake your holidays.” I was not appalyed by what I did sec. 
’other it was what I did not see. Only once a year do quality Italian films came i 
Jordan, and now the Ministry of Information censors them. 

Hi the film "Forgetting Venice” lhe entire first scene was cut out because il su|* 
gested a sexuul relationship. This scene is crucial to the film’s plot. Anyone whom 
not see the film before and said he understood it was deceiving himself. 

"S£ nes tl,at were dubbed pornographic by the Cencoi Board ajid thus cut out rujjj-jj 
where do you take your holidays.” Mr Beneati of the Italian Embassy had to sum 
«’P before the film's showing and tell the audience that they would not be able to se 
‘ ”. e °f the film’s three sketches because the Censor Board did not feel it was appr - 
prime. 

j. Ihe people that attended the films at the Royal Cultural Centre were not P e °P' L 
iioin the street. They were educated people who understand cinema and who are n 
■tended by a. little skin if it is essential to the plot. 


il! l he Censqr Board is so concerned about pornographic content in films how iU 
aljow certain cinema in downtown Amman to show the sleazy films they 
Ji?|[ Ca n hot hide pornography from the public. They can gel pornographic videotape 
1 nome and they are available everywhere. 

not° .^eh did the Censor Board have to rum 2 artistic films that 1 believe should 
*ven be classified as containing pornographic scenes? 

" " Mrs E. Kiswanl. 

.i • Amman* 
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The new revolution 
of Red China 


Greetings to Jerusalem! 


AN UNSIGNED article entitled. “Theory and Practice” ap- 
peared in Peking's or Beijing’s most influential newspaper 
"People’s Daily" which may prove, from a historical per- 
spective, the most important political commentary of the ' 
.year, perhaps even the decade of the 1980’s. 

Western mass media has attempted to portray the article 
as tantamount to Chinese repudiation of Marxism- 
Leninism. the Communist ideology that became the official 
ideology of China following the victory of Mao Tse Tung 
over General Chang Kai Chek’s Kauininlang forces in 1 949. 

A more balanced assessment would indicate that it is not 
so much a repudiation of ‘Marxism as it is the Chinaization 
of that ideology and an attempL to harmonize, even huma- 
nize it along Chinese lines: A trend which is very much in 
tune with the tradition of China. Chinese history is replete 
with incidences of the assimilation of that culture to new- 
comers, invaders even ideas. 

The heart of the article states that ”... one cunnol expect 
Marx and Lenin’s works of their time to solve our problems 
of today...”. The impact of this statement was immediate 
and in some places shocking, so much so that the Chinese 
leadership found it expedient Lo tone this statement down. 
Thus, the next day. on 8 December, 1984 a correction ap- 
peared. also on the front page of the “Peoples Daily 
mending the article lo read as follows: )‘...one cannot ex- 
pect Marx and Lenin’s works of their time to solve ml our 
problems of today...”. The addition of the word all no 
doubt left room for compromise with purist Marxist , die hard 
Marxian adherents, as well as party members. The correc- 
tion was also a signal lo those within China as well as 
abroad, that Marxism, though modified, remains China s 
official doctrine. 

In another place the article also stated that ”••• w f« ^ he 
generations which follow Marx, have a responsibility to en- 
rich and develop Marxism in practice... The article later 
. added "... Marx died 101 years ago. There have been 
tremendous changes since his ideas were tormea.... 
Times are indeed changing and if there is, in fact, c 2 1 )' 
stant to our lives In the twentieth century, it is that change 
is the most obvious fact of life. It is thus encumbant upon 
governments and decision-makers to attempt to channel tn 
process of change in a direction that will be most conducive 
to making it more acceptable and palatable. 

The argument has always raged among Political philoso- 
phers. ideologues as well as practitioners ^regarding 
place and function of ideology in the life 01 
society. Does one attempt to force life to 
ology or to develop, reform and perhaps even humanize ide- 
ology so it serves life? The purists, some call them dogmat- 
ists prefer the former alternative. 

China’s history is so rich, so varied, so long Mdjo rele- 
vant to humanity that it needs no elaboration. Called trad 
tionaUy the Middle Kingdom because the Chinese wshed to 
emphasize their centrality in human culture it wa y 
culture of harmony; harmonizing with <mewlf. ^ L 

nature ...etc. Such a culture of necessity values the ppy 
median, the Confucian golden mean and lit 
.moments in its long march it adopts and . att ® m P Dl j on 

rigidly to a' new idea, creed or dogma. tbat.sthcexcepUon 
rather than the rule. The rule has been for 1 the : pendu urn 
swing back to the serene nature of the Chinese, their 
sense of proportion and harmony. 

Educating oneself is a duty and re-education 
born of the need to harmonize oneself with the ^ f® . 
of life. In western parlance this proeee* ™ 
called brain- washing, especially m. M ao and the 

Tung. But the fact is, the process is older than Mao a 
present leadership. Even Mao himself ^ adopted In PP 

ches to life and tempered Marxian doclr.ne to the needs and 
realities of his time Mr Dong Xiao Ping, m re, ntroducing 
incentives to the peasant and the urban dwelle 
more than exercising the right of the living l ® rh , , 
suits him. But Marxism remains the basis of China po 
cieB both internal and external. 


Wars and 
the rise of 
the chicken! 


WASHINGTON — Are you con- , 
fused about "star wars" and nu- 
clear disarmament, and the con- 
flicting assertions of President 
Reagan. Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 
Mrs Thatcher. Caspar Weinber- 
ger. and Dr George A. Keyword! 
science advisor lo the While 
House? 

Let me see if 1 can sort it out: 

1 . Since the early seventies we 
have had "mutual deterrence.” 
That is. both the United Stales 
and the Soviet Union were afraid 
lo attempt “first strikes" with 
nuclear weapons because they 
knew the other side would be 
able to strike back and the result 
would be mutual annihilation. 
The two sides agreed on limiting 
defensive mechanisms as this 
would diminish the threat of mu- 
tual annihilation. With this sys- 
tem we have managed to get 
through quite a few years with- 
out nuclear warfare. 

2. Meanwhile US scientists 
have been at work nnd have 
developed a dandy scheme for 
defence. They have not built il, 
as this would be contrary to the 
1 972 trealv limiting defensive 
systems. Bin they’ve got it on 
paper, done much of the 
research lor what lius become 
known as "star wars. " 

3. What is “star wars"? In 
case the Soviet Union did fire off 
a barrage of nuclear missiles two 
things would happen: 

First, US systems would detect 
the firing the instant it took 
place, and second, the US would 
fire its anti-missile missiles — 
consisting of long range laser 
particles — so quickly that they 
would bring down most of the 


Memorandum 


By Daiiif Adams Stbthi^l, 


Soviet missiles even before they | 
were in full flight, most of the 
rest while Ihcy were soaring over \ 
the Artie, and any that got 
through would be destroyed high 
in the air over North America. 

Note, however, that this is a 
futures piogranime. ’I lie anti- 
missile missiles haven t been 
built yet and probably couldiFt be 
operational before the 1990’s 

Furthermore, there are ques- 
tions as to whether the Soviet 
Union could not develop ways of 
protecting their offensive, by 
reinforcing their nuclear mis- 
siles, by using hard- to- detect 
Cruise Missiles, and by concen- 
trating their offensive in over- 
whelming fmee in a particular 
urea. 

To this US scientists, notably 
Dr Keyworth. say that at least in- 
itially the US defensive system 
could not be counted on to 
defend 1 lie whole Wo ste rn 
world, including France and Bri- 
tain and West Germany, us was 
at first suggested Nor could it be 
counted on to protect all Ameri- 
can people, or even all L'S popu- 
lation centres. But it might be 
able to protect US missile 
launching centres, which would 
make sure that the US could 
strike back. 

By limiting I he scope of "slur 
wars" its cost would be brought 
1 down — estimates of "total 
defence" according lo James R. 

L Schiessinger. the former Secret- 
l arv of Defence, would be unimu- 
1 gi nable — in the thousand bill- 
- ions. 

r A problem is of course that if 
* such a system were built, or uiiy 


By Osama El-Sherif 


part of it. il would violate the 
197 2 treaty with lhe Soviet Un- 
ion. “Shucks. say the slur 
wars’ ' advocates in effect, "the 
Russians have already violated 
that treaty by building a huge ra- 
dar in the centre of their country 
to pick up any intruding aircraft 
ur missiles.” That’s where the 
hullaballoo starts. 

lhe Soviet Union, represented 
by Mikhail Gorbachev, the sec- 
ond in command at the Kremlin, 
raises a howl that lhe United 
Slates must give up “star wars 
if il wants lo come to terms with 
the Soviet Union on reduction of 
nuclear missiles beginning m the 
meeting of Secretary George 
Shull/ and Ihe Andtei Gromyko 
in January. 

Mrs I hatchet . the British 
Prime Minister, alter talking lo 
both Gorbachev and Keugan. oi- 
lers the coolest analysis. Well, 
she says in effect, research on 
"star wars” is okay. It doesn i 
violate any treaty. But produc- 
tion or deployment must l*e a 
subject for future negotiations 
between the US and the Soviet 
Union. 

hi Washington IV fence Secret- 
;u y Caspar W. Weinberger see- 
med livstciic.il in an appearance 
on ABCs "This Week” pro- 
gramme. He and National Secur- 
ity Affairs Advisor Robert C 
Me Far lane on another pro- 
gramme insisted that there could 
be no bargaining with "star 
wars” in order to gel reduction 
in nuclear weapons. Rather they 
argued the US should use the 
space initiative lo get Soviet 
agreement on the use of deFen- 
■ sivc systems. 


Rain , wind and bad news 


THE WESTERN world is busy debating the moral- 
ity or standing idly by while millions starve to 
death in Ethiopia and Sudan. Governments are at- 
cSsed of negligence and are ordered by their people 
to fly aid and medical help to the stricken areas. 
No one here in the Arab world is even talking about 
the death of millions because of starvation and no 
one is lobbying for his government lo extend help 
or to send food and clothing to the poor victims. 

Police in the Atlantic City in the USA rounded up 
more than 50 prostitutes, the biggest successful ar- 
rest ooeratlon of prostitutes working illegally, by 
SngTunique method or in this case an .rrestsl- 
ible 8 bait. The police disguised as od-rich Arab 
Sheiks and toured the city in a fancy car. in the 
words of police chier the prostitutes literally rallied 
to the false sheiks and offered their services just as 
L ^lice expected them to. Naturally t was tough 
luckfor the prostitutes and good work for the ima- 
s! native Alice force. No one debated the morality 
of using a stereotyped image of the Arabs to fight 
corruption in American society. 

The Daily Express of Britain, the Voice of Bri- 
tain could become the properly of an Arab bu- 
sinessman- Dr Asitraf. Marwan. former son- m- 
law of late Egyptian President Gamal Abdul Nasser 
and a successful businessman is 
ine a bid to buy a large amount of shares in the 
sensational paper. Naturally, many Britons arc 
uoicinn their deep concern. The paper, wnitii nas a 
mne record of being anti- Arab and r«o- Israel and 
is widely circulated in the United Kingdom also 
mirthan 12 per cent of Reuters news 
agency which recently went public. Although Dr 
Em says that he will fight to sell the shares. 


some Britons say that the Egyptian businessman 
will not only control the Express but influence 
Reuters as well. Strange as it may be. no one ex- 
pressed concern over the current bias of the Ex- 
press. it is when Arab influence is seen coming 
that British sense of conscience begins to tick. A 
campaign is now under way to fight Dr Marwan s 
plans, one of which shows the banner of the Ex- 
press depicting Muslim soldier instead of the Mid- 
dle Ages' British Knight and the famous catch line 
"The Voice of Britain” becoming "Voice of 
Egypt” 

The Arab press did not focus on Ihe case of Faris 
Glubb the son of the Glubb pasha, who was refused 
an entry visa to Australia some mouths ago where 
he intended lo make a lectures tour in Australian 
universities explaining the Palestinian problem and 

Ihe Western countries' negative stand ot ‘J; £«- 

ris. who is an authority on Palestinian 
modern history and a defender of 
rights, was invited by a number of human nghts 
organizations and his tour was to ^ s^nsored by 
the Palestine Human Rights Commit Ue. Although 
Faris carries a British passport and has no rotord 
of being involved in u so- called terrorist achviucs. 
he was denied the visa and wus 'iol off ivi ally noti- 
fied of this until after a Report Murdoch newspaper 
in Australia leaked Ihe news. 

Papers in Australia attacked the governmeni 
decision and described il us unjustified. One wr lor 
said "the government has every right to protect us 
from terrorist uLtouks and terrorist act 
has no riRht to protect us from ideas. Here in ine 
Arab world all is fine and the weather continues to 
bring rain, wind and bod news. 
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The lesson 
from 
Lebanon 

By Ya‘coub Jaber 


ISRAEL LAST week requested the help 
ol UN Secretary General Javier Perez 
Ue Cuellar in the stalled I.ebanese- 
Israeli negotiations over Israeli troops 
withdrawal from South Lebanon. The 
request was made after US underse- 
cretary of state for Middle Last Af- 
fairs. Richard Murphy, failed in his at- 
tempt to conclude agreement on the 
withdrawal question. 

In the meantime. Israeli officials 
have been making conflicting stateme- 
nts ahoii I withdrawal under an accord 
with I c Imiioh or unilateral pullout 
plans. Most of the Israeli lemaiks 
were made in the form of threats in- 
tended to scare Lebanon into accepting 
Israel's proposals which seek to extort 
as many concessions as possible from 
the I ohmic sc. 

The threats, however, have had no 
impact 011 Lebanon which is continuing 
to adhere firmly to its demands, know- 
ing for sure that no one-sided steps 
can bring the security which the Israe- 
lis have been claiming to seek. 

Defence minister Isaac Rabin spelled 
out this clearly and unequivocally when 
he stated that nnilateni] moves cannot 
protect Israel's northern colonies. Is- 
rael's request for UN help also shows 
that the Israelis are very anxious to 
reach agreement with Lebanon rather 
than carry out a unilateral pullout. 

It is probably the first time in 
Israel's history that it requests UN 
help. I he irony in this is that Israel 
has never shown any respect for UN 
resolutions and always attacked the 
international body as anti- Israeli and 
untrustworthy organization. 

Israel thus seems to be in a desperate 
position as far as its withdrawal from 
Lebanon is concerned. The reasons ure 
well-known and can no longer be hid- ' 
den behind empty threats and oppress- 
ive campaigns. First, Israel is racing 
tough resistance in the Lebanese South 
it cannot tolerate of human losses. 
Secondly the Israeli occupation of 
South Lebanon costs Tel Aviv about US 
$250 million a year at a time when the 
Israelis are suffering the most serious 
economic crisis in their history. 

Israel has so far resorted to every 
available intrigue to evict its troops 
from South Lebanon under a face- 
saving formula as part of an accord 
reached with Lebanon. Its ruthless 
search and destroy operations in the 
area’s towns and villages were the lat- 
est attempt to press Lebanon into com- 
ing to terms. It solicited US help, and 
when Mr Murphy failed to provide it, it 
turned to Mr De Cuellar. 

It is extremely doubtful that the UN 
Secretary General will be able to offer 
the required help, and it is highly un- 
likely that the Lebanese will badge 
from their determined position or not 
allowing Israel to be rewarded for its 
invasion and occupation of their terri- 
tory. 

So in the cud. Israel may find itself 
deadlocked in a security 1 and morale 
crisis of far-reaching repercussions on 
its future military plans. It will finally 
huve to withdraw in one way or 
another, but without the security 
measures and the arrangements it hHs 
been seeking. Above all, it will leave 
behind a bitter population mojre deter- 
mined than ever before to settle scores 
in any future confrontation. 

Is there u lesson to be learnt from 
this ? There is certainly a major one: 

The ipyth about Israel's invulnerability 
is shattered; and the Arab capability to 
resist and win is not a dream. 



lion 


THE ISRAELI actions and disregard of 
peace efforts, the US Middle East poli- 
cies. I^ebanon and the conference of Isla- 
mic foreign ministers in Sana'a are the 
highlights of this week's press editorials. 

Al-Akhbar, the Egyptian newspaper, 
demands sanctions by the world commun- 
ity against Israel because of its encroach- 
ments on the peace, security and sov- 
ereignly of other nations. It says that con- 
tiiiuous protection of international disob- 
edience creates the right atmosphere for 
the growth or terrorism. 

The paper adds that the UN general ass- 
embly resolutions on the Middle East and 
the Palestinian question indicate to all 
that the time has come for them to tackle 
the situation seriously so (hat the princi- 
ples incorporated in the UN charter can be 
implemented including those which stress 
the right to self-determination for peoples 
and call for end to occupation. 

It also demands that Israel enters into 
negotiations with the PLO under an inter- 
national peace conference and withdraws 
from South Lebanon. 

Al-Ahram, another Egyptian new- 
spaper. criticises US Assistant Secretary 
ol Slulc for Middle I -as! nrrairs. Richard 
Murphy, for his stund towards Lcbancsc- 
Isrueli negotiations, saying that his mis- 
sion was vague and unclear. It adds that 
Murphy should huve understood that Is- 
rael' s oppressive proetises in South Leba- 
non were most harmful to the negotia- 
tions. 

Al-Ahram expresses astonishment at 
the stand or Murphy and other US offi- 
cials who came to the region sayings that 
they did not come Tor negotiations but for 
exploration. It asks: when will the time 
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accepted by the world community. 

It explains that when one billion Mu- 
slims approve the Fez plan, it means the 
beginning of a new Arab- Islamic effort 
that can advance the Arab cause and en- 
hance the Arab capability to liberate the 
occupied lands. 

AJ-WIhda, a newspaper in Abu Dhabi, 
says that Israel may launch an aggression 
on an Arab country as means to ease its 
economic crisis and prevent the collapse 
of the Israeli coalition government. It re- 
calls that conditions in Israel now are si- 
milar to those which prevailed prior to the 
1967 aggression. 

The paper calls on the Arabs to draw a 
lesson from (he Lebanese resistance 
which, it says, has been able to use the. 


jbe government 


for negotiations come and when will pres- 
sure be exercised on Israel to force it to 
recognize the rights of its neighbours’ It 
concludes by warring that it is not possible 

L W MtH,ti y £ n8 f r for u1 findin B solutions to 
the Middle East problems and that was 
clear in the resolutions adopted by the UN 
general assembly. / N 

“iZK*' u Saud ! news paper, writes 
that the Arab summit conference is re- 
quired to achieve specific targets^ fore- 
most of which is bringing about reconci- 
liation among Arab stales. The summit 
the paper adds, is also sought to forge 
agreement on sharing responsibilities to- 
wards major Arab issues and the libera- 
tion or the occupied Arab territories. 

On the conference of Islamic foreign 

*k °ri S u u-^ n ? a ’ Al-Wlhda newspaper 
of Abu Dhabi writes that pulling an endTo 
the Iraq- Iran war is a common responsi- 
bility for ail Islamic slates. It adds that 
some Muslim countries are able to press 
[run into accepting peace proposals to end 
the conflict. j 

Ofcaz, a Saudi paper, writes ! that, the 
adoption of the Fez Arab peace initiative 
by Muslim stales gives farther strength to 
thq^plan and makes it more likely to be. 
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va™^e Cri " S iD S ° Ulh Ubanon for «* “1- 
Jordanian Press 

had 

■ssssssh 

■“TMKg- sra ttnd ,ran 

conflict after h ho, ■ stand on .the 

totween «“ M\islim 

Dev y spa i 3er also lashes out at 

rniAr A'” a. -sayiqg that the Iranian 
nf rV 6 - hus i8n0red tlle common will 

or the Islamic, community.; , . 

JJ ®f° s on say that an end to the war 

hSc !? Sential because the conflict 

has enabled the enemies of the Arab and 


Muslim stales to carry out their aggress- 
ive plans in the absence of a united 
Arab- Islamic front. 

Israeli Press 

Al-Hamishmar comments on the Israeli 
request Tor US financial assistance. This 
is not the proper time to request aid from 
the US because of the economic condi- 
tions prevalent in the US. Reagan is fac- 
ing pressure from Congress to make bud- 
get cuts. In the light of this situation we 
nave to anticipate a miracle but not in the 
near future. 

The US is not so eager to approve any 
further aid to Israel becaue there is doubt 
in Washington about what Israel is doing 
to improve its economy. No aid for Israel 
will be ratified until Israel provides a con- 
vincing evidence that it is determined to 
establish internal order. 

Maariv points out that the problem fac- 
ing policyplanncrs is not (he inflation rate 
in October and November but what is go- 
ing to happen in December. So far, all im- 
plications indicate that the public re- 
sponded properly to the changing circum- 
stances in accordance with the package 
deal. 

Hada.xliot expresses optimism over the 
Knesset committee’s decision. It says that 
after a long period of reluctance by the 
Knesset committee has decided to lake ac- 
tion against the serious activities of KM 

Kahanc. The Knesset committee has exer- 
cised its authority to cut Kahane's ability 
to provoke, nnd suggested to curtail hi* 
freedom of movement in the occupied 
Arab territories. The committee's recom- 
mendation requires u majority vote in the 
Knesset and wo hope it will be passed. 

Zu Haderekli criticises Lite recent ca- 
binet decisions. H writes there is a limit 
to everything. The Mapam party stopped 
at this limit by refusing to join the coali- 
tion government. We thought that tlieLa- 
hour’s parly limit was 10 gf™ 
Sharon an important portfolio but the 
our party finally decided that staying”* 
office is far more important than sharing 
the authority with Sharon. The 
claimed that it formed the coalition go ' 
ernment to solve the urgent problems 
Israel, but this did not conform with tne 
tragic incident in the history of 
when the interior portfolio was gran ie “ 
Peretz. Those concerned about 
state’s welfare must have rejected i 
granting of the interior portfolio to h • 
There is no socialist or democratic [ 
on earth that can accept granting a re » 
ous bigot party the authority to con 
peoples’ activities. Therefore we bav 
anticipate a mighty wave oi-rtm. 
coercion,- thus carrying us back 10 
Middle Ages. 

Yediot Ahronot- writes that the NW 10 ^ 
talks were initiated on the hope Jh 
parties will co-operate to bring : 
Israeli army to the international bora , 
So far,- it appears that Murphy 1 
in convincing the Syrians to approve . 
deployment of UN forces. The Syria _ 
npt.de si re or cannot convince Beirut 
cept the army of South Lebanon t F 
any part in the south. ls „ 0 

Under such circumstances, there 
meaning to the resumption °» haS 
talks after the holidays. The 
come for us to act according t0 our v 
because there is no room left * or 
called “political security settiehien • ^ 
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Water Authority sefs 
plan for future 


Ry Ibtisam Dababneh 

Star Stafr Writer 

AMMAN - The Water Au- 
thority (WA) will be under- 
taking various projects in the 
forthcoming years to improve 
the present water supply and 
sewerage net works in the 
country, said Mr Mohammad 
Saleh Kilani, President of 
Water Authority. 

Speaking at a meeting orga- 
nized by the Jordanian Contrac- 
tors Union at the Amman Cham- 
ber of Industry, Mr Kilani said 
that the Water Authority has 
plans to build a domestic water 
pipe network extending from 
Hama area in the north to Al- 
Disi Area in the south of Jordan. 

The future plans according tct 
him. also include the extention 
of 300 existing sewerage net 
works in the Irbid area; 500 in 
the Zarqa area and new sewerage 
and water networks in various 
parts of the country. 

Mr Kilani pointed out that Lhe 
aim of constructing a domestic 
water pipe network is to prevent 
water leakage to Jordan Valley, 
Yarmouk River and the Red Sea 
apart from ensuring flexibility 
and security in the water supply 
for drinking. Industry and agri- 
culture. 

The top priority of the WA is 
to provide drinking water to each 
house, and to all communities 
with over 500 people before the 
end of 1985, said Mr Kilani. As 
far as sewerage extention is 


concerned, he explained that the 
WA has built over 400 kilometre 
of sewerage networks during 
1984 which is two-third of total 
sewerage networks in Amman. 
He added that the WA has set a 
detailed plan to extend this facil- 
ity to 66 communities of 2500 
people each by 1 990. 

Mr Kilani disclosed that WA 
will announce tenders for the 
construction of dams throughout 
Jordan next year to secure water 
for irrigation. Tenders for these 
projects will be announced at the 
beginning of 1985, to be com- 
pleted in the second half of 
1986, he said. The Jordanian 
government with the assistance 
of World Bank, USAID, the Isla- 
mic Bank, European Community 
and the German KEW will fin- 
ance these projects, he added. 

As for procedures in submit- 
ting these lenders, Mr Kilani 
said that WA will announce 
nearly 50 tenders for the net- 
works in 1985. He emphasized 
that because local contractors 
having specialization in sewer- 
age and water projects total only 
1 7 per cent of the Jordanian con- 
tractors to award all the con- 
tracts to them would create 
monopoly. For this reason, the 
WA has asked the Contractors 
Union to classify these contrac- 
tors in order to create a competi- 
tion among them. In future the 
WA will try to ensure that nearly 
50 per cent of those pre- 
qualified for WA works will be 
drawn from local contractors. 


detailed 


Speaking about the relation- 
ship between the Jordanian Con- 
tractors Union and WA. Mr Ki- 
lani said that the WA is support- 
ing and encouraging local con- 
tractors, but on the other hand 
“we should admit that there are 
some negative attitudes by some 
contractors which have left ne- 
gative impressions." He added 
“we should find ways to encour- 
age foreign aid organizations in- 
volved in water projects to in- 
crease the local contractor's 
share. This requires co-opera- 
lion and improvement in the lo- 
cal contractor's image in public 
and the official and financing 
agencies through the im- 
provement of the standards at 
administrative and technical 
levels of local contractors. 
Moreover, he said, the local con- 
tractor should commit himself to 
the period specified in the tender 
and he has to offer reasonable 
prices and interests. 

Mr Kilani pointed out that res- 
trictions on prequalification of 
contractors have been eased to 
provide opportunities for local 
contractors to participate. He 
stressed that WA has started 
concentrating on the division of 
contract principle into smaller 
sections in order not to attract 
foreign contractors. 

President of t he Jordanian 
Contractors Union, Mr Radwan 
Hajar stressed in his speech that 
the share of local contractors 
should be increased in ail deve- 
lopmental projects in Jordan so 
as to achieve a level where all 
the projects will be implemented 
by Jordanian contractors. 


Government introduces new 
measures in milk production 


By star Staff Writer 

AMMAN — One milk factory has 
| «en closed recently after six 

[ people were reported to have 

®en poisoned by the milk pro- 
; euced by the factory. Ministry of 
! Health is now controlling the 

factory’s production quality. 
Products of this factory have 
Peen withdrawn from the market 
; two weeks ago by the factory it- 

; * c » when.it .was discovered that 

J3 per'cenLof a batch of pack- 
!" agetK milk was not properly 

* Processed. This resulted in the 

[ loss of about 30,000 litres of 

milk. 


products was also closed a month 
ago because it produced Yogurt 
by mixing nearly 30-50 per cent 
of milk powder with fresh milk 
which Is against the stamterds 
laid down for producing such 
products. 

Mr Salab Eddin Tah . a ’J?^!° r 

of Standardisation and Measure 
ments deportment at Je Mmis 
try of Industry and Trade told 
The Star that among topics 
discussed during the meetig held 
last week, were the ways of con- 
trolling the quality of fresh milk 
as well as the ways of supporting 
livestock and to protect consum- 
ers through controlling the qual- 
ity of food products. 


Another plant producing milk Hy of food p 

India seeks co-operation 
of Arab nations\ in tourism 


^WAIT (star) — India’s 
Minister Mr Khur- 
snifl Aiam Khan expressed Ms 
country’ 8 desire to Increase" 
co- 0 peratIon In the field of 

toyrismwttli-Arab cdnntrles. 


countries. 


Tf e said last week that a 
tor the. Indian Tourism 
»ojrd was established In Ku- 
aJ or this purpose and that 
Jhothcr office will be esta- 
blished In Saudi Arabia. 


Ha said that Arabs visiting 

to that of India s. He 
explained that Arab tourists 
constitute 12 P« cent of the 

total tourists who vlsl ed fa 
fita last year -which stooo ai 
2 mlMon. The Mj>U* 
raid that India is now offering 
f number of services that will 
attract more Arabs to visit In 
dia and enjoy the country. 


Mr Taha pointed out that Min- 
istry of Agriculture has encou- 
raged farmers to raise the num- 
ber of cows so as to increase the 
production of fresh milk, tne 
production of fresh milk is ex- 
pected to be increased by 35 per 
cent next spring thus enabling 
the Ministry of Industry _ and 
Supply to help other milk facto- 
ries to use the surplus of fresh 
milk. This procedure has de- 
rived some of the factories of 
their foul play with the mhhtS ’ ° f 
milk by mixing powder. This has 
affected the reputation or the 
fresh milk and on its consump- 

tion. . . 

In order to solve such prob- 
lems, Mr Taha said that facto- 
ries which manufacture fresh 

it with powder, furthermore, 
fresh milk will be sold Sfl n 
bottles so that jl can-be distin- 
guished 'frOnT that of powder 
-ones. 

Mr Taha concluded that the de- 
partment has adopted new proc- 
edures to bo impJementcd soon 
these are among other th mgs: To 
make milk factories to add ster 
Sisation units to the produced 
milk thus exlending Its va, ‘ dl JY 
oeriod to six month instead of 
the present period of two- day va- 
lidity by this each citizen can 
drink daily fresh milk Instead of 
pasturised milk. 


Market calm 

By Mamdouh El Ghaley 
Star Financial Market Analysit 

PRICES IN the market continued to decline with minor deals 
in the various sectors meant only to influence the boards of 
companies. This looks natural at the end of every year when 
new boards arc elected. 

675,000 shares were handled during this week at a mar- 
ket value of JD 846.000 divided among I 100 contracts; a 
decrease of 3.5 per cent compared to last week. 

The daily handling average came to JD 170,000 with a 
deviation of 10 per cent or 2 per cent or total around this 
average, thus indicating some sort of handling stability. 

During this week the shares of 69 companies were hand- 
led from which I 2 companies gained including: 

1- Middle East 1 Intel closing at Jl) 0.630 up from JDO 550 

2- Jordan Tanning Company at Jl) 1 . 750 up from JD I -550 

3 - General Mining Company at Jl) 1.460 up from Jl) I . i60 

4- Petra Hank at Jl) 5.250 up from JD 5.000 

45 companies lost including: 

1- Jordan Wood MunufucUiring and Producihg Company 
closing at JD 0.480 down from JD 0.550 

2- Jordan Glass Manufacturing at JD 0.500 down from Jl) 

3- Jordan Financial Securities ni JD 0.970 down from JD 

4- ^Arab Paper Manufac luring and Trading Company at JD 
0. 360 down from Jl) 0. 390 

5- Wool Industries at J 1)0.880 down from 31)0.950 
12 companies hHd no change in their share prices 

The Star index at closing time came to 25 l . 8; a decrease 
or 6.4 points compared to last week or 2 4 per cent de- 
crease. 

In the over-the-counter market, more Ilian 187.000 
shares vwre handled at u market value of JD 60.000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the 
sector according to the following percentages: 
gpptor Market Last Week’s 


Banks 

Industry 

Services 

Insurance 

Prominent firms whose shares 
Banks (out of 17 traded) 

| . Jordan- Gulf Bank 

2. National Bank 

3. Bank of Jordan 

Industrials (out of 33 traded) 

Jordan Petroleum Refinery 

2. Jordan Phosphate Mines 

3. National Industries 

4. Arab Medicine Industries 

Services (out of 7 traded) 

1. Consulting & Management 
Services 

2. Jordan Electric Power 
Insnrnace (out of 12 traded) 
International Insurance 


Market 

Last Week’s 

share 

share 

51.8% 

58.8% 

30.2% 

2 3.5% 

1 2.1% 

4 6% 

5.1% 

13.1 *V» 


were trqded, by sector. 


Share 
of sector 
26.8% 
15.7% 
12 . 2 % 


31,7% 
8.5% 
7.1 % 
6 . 8 % 


Share 
or market 

13.9 % 
8.1 % 
6 3% 


47.9% 

26:4% 


49.3% 


The weekly record 



t The mu record fl|«« 
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IDB loan lor Bangladesh 

• JEDDAH (Opecna) — The Lsluiulc Development Rank 
(IDB) has extended a loan of $20 million 1o Bangladesh for 
the purchase of crude nil. 

This brings total Bank lending to the South Aslan country 
since the heglmiliig of the current Islamic year to $46.5 
million. The agreement was signed by IDI1 President l)r Ah- 
mad Moh anted All and Bangladeshi Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia Mohammad Mohsln.- /..-■■ . ( 

IDB approves $4 3.5 million for projects 

• JEDDAII (Opcenu) — The Islamic Development Bank 
(IDB) has approved opera t Inns and projects worth $43.5 
million. 

A sum oT $36 million was approved fur foreign trade op- 
erations. Jordan will receive $20 million for (he import of 
oil, Tu.nlsia four million for cotton purchases and Syria 12 
million for the purchase of jute bags from Bangladesh. 

Hnanciug of projects worth 7.16 million was approved, (o 
be extended as follows: (Mauritania (6.9 million for the pur- 
chase of three fishing limits), Senegal (106, DUO for I Dll 
equity participation In n welding electrodes factory) and 
Bangladesh (IftJ.OOU for IDB ci|ii!ly participation In a 
plniriiiuciMilIcnl company). 

The Bunk also approved $4114,11011 for a road feasibility 
studs in Sierra l.votiv. 



Kc inva plain stuns experimental operations 

• JI HAIL (Opecna) — The Al-Jubuil petrochemical plant, 
heiiivH, started its experimental operations last week, It was 
announced here. 

I he cnnipanv, an affiliate of the Saudi Arabian Basle In- 
dustries Corporation (SAIUO, will have an annual pro? 
duel I mi eupucUv of 2 70,1)01) tons of low dentil v polye- 
thylene. 

I lie petrochemical plant i.s scheduled to go onstream early 
next )tar. /VII (lie mechanical work has been completed 15 
weeks ahead of schedule. 1 he Joint venture, established by 
SABIC' and Kwon In 1980, has 326 employees, 84 per cent 
of whom are Saudis. 

Bahrain's pellet plant goes onstream 

m MANAMA tOpecna) — Sheikh Isa Bln Salman /VI- Kha- 
lifa, Emir of, Bahrain, Inaugurated the pellet plant of the 
Arab Steel Company, last week. 

Addressing the ceremony, Vouscf Al-Shlrawl, minister of 
development and industry, said the plant would contribute to 
Bahrain's efforts to achieve economic Independence. 

The plant, built at a cost of $300 million, will operate at 
full capacity of four million tons of iron oxide pellets per 
year. The first shipment of its production was sent to Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Arab Steel Company was set up by the private and pu- 
blic sectors lu Bahrain, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 


West African countries fight currency traf- 
ficking 

• LAGOS (Opecna) — Four West African countries have 
agreed ‘to take every necessary step to arrest the wave of 
illegal trafficking of currency.’ 

The agreement signed by the heads of slate of Nigeria, 
Benin, Togo and Ghana also provides that payments between 
(wo or more parties shall be made In currencies acceptable to 
all parties or through the West African clearing house. 

Such payments will also conform to the foreign exchange 
regulations in force In each country. 

The customs departments of the four countries will also 
provide each other with lists of goods whose exportation or 
Importation Is banned or restricted. 
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Developing Asia hit where 
it realiv hurts 


WHEN STRONG economics 
ciiioli a cold, the weaker ones 
risk pneumonia. 

So while the recession has 
caused a lot of problems in the 
industrialised North, it has ap- 
parently dealt much harsher 
blows to the developing nations 
-in 'Asia* -according Ur a vnaw 4LO, <- 
study. 

It finds that in rural Asia small 
and poor farmers arc more 
hard- pressed Ilian ever. 

In the cities, workers in-manu- 
facturing bear the main brunt of 
a slowdown in production 
through stagnant or falling real 
wages, layoffs, retrenchments 
and withdrawal of benefits. 

Moreover, certain measures 
taken hy Asian governments to 
contain the shock of icccssion, 
such us cuts in public cxpciiili- 
I in u. reduction of subsidies on 
goods and services consumed by 
the poor and lax hikes, arc likely 
in hurl millions ot economically 
yuI net able people throughout the 
region. 

Brices tumble 

A major root cause for this tale 
of woe lies in the slackening de- 
mand in the North for Asia's 
products which has pushed down 
export prices dinmatically. 

For primary commodities the 
dive storied in 1981. For non- 
food agricultural products ami 
non- I'e rous metals, huwever. the 
market already showed signs of 
weakening in 1980. The decline 
continued through 1 98 2 with in- 
creasing momentum for such 
items as palm oil. cotton, timber 
and rubber. 

The drop in prices was so 
sharp in some cases that it could 
not be offset by increased ex- 
ports. Thus in Thailand, export 
of rice in 1982 was 4.6 per cent 
higher in volume compared with 
thai in 1981. but the value of 
rice exports was 4.7 per cent 
less 

Slowdown 

The industrial sector also feels 
the pinch. Singapore’s shipbuild- 
ing as well as its electrical and 
electronic industry reported a 
dearth of new orders during the 
second half of 1981. In (he foll- 
owing year, the slump hit the 
texLiles, garments and sawn tim- 
ber industries which suffered 
production declines in the face 
of growing restrictions by major 
industrial countries and sluggish 
export demand. 

Falling exports, dwindling 
prices and deteriorating terms of 
trade have slowed down produc- 
tion particularly in South-East 
and East Asia, where Indonesia. 
Malaysia, Singapore and Thai- 
land have experienced fairly 
sharp declines in the growth of 
real GNP. 

South Asia appears to have 
been less affected where only 
Bangladesh and India recorded 
substantial slowdown in the 
growth of GNP in 1982. 

There has been a worsening of 
the balance of payments position 
in most of the developing coun- 
tries in Asiu, the study reports. 
For instance, Malaysia's trade 
balance surplus of $2.3 million 
in 1980 Mid into a deficit or 
$3 30 million, and the current 
account deficit increased from 
$383 million to a staggering 
$2.9 billion. During the same 
time, Indonesia's current ac- 
count balance changed from a 
surplus of $2.8 billion to a defi- 
cit of $ 1 .2 billion. 

Lessons learned 

The findings show that coun- 
tries dependent on exports of a 
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llic upward trend and meets the home demand 


narrow range of primary com- 
modities have been among the 
hardest hit. Bangladesh, Sri 
Lanka, Indonesia, Malaysia and 
the Philippines arc examples. 

Yet another development 
lesson that emerges from the 
study is that the "outward- 
looking'' economics or South- 
East Asia were at first more sev- 
erely affected by the recession 
t ban the more * * inward- 
looking" economies of South 
Asia. But they bounced back 
faster, nevertheless. 

This is illustrated by the con- 
trasting experience of India and 
the Republic of Korea on the one 
hand and Singapore on the other. 
Korea has been pursuing an 
export-led growth strategy but its 
manufacturing industry has 
created strong linkages with the 
domestic market as well. Indus- 
tries in India have also developed 
a solid connection with the mar- 
ket at home. Despite its diversi- 
fied production base, Singapore 
has encountered greater adjust- 
ment difficulties because of its 
heavy reliance on North- bound 
exports. 

The study observes that 
"while export orientation ena- 
bles a country to benefit from an 
expansion of world trade, it may 
make the country too vulnerable 
to instabilities in the world mar- 
ket. particularly if the export in- 
dustries are not sufficiently 
rooted in the domestic market. " 

Interdependence 

Government response to the 
recession has consisted mainly 
of policies towards expansion of 
exports and/or restriction of im- 
ports, increased borrowing, pro- 
motion of structural change, re- 
duced expenditure and tax re- 
forms, the study notes. 

The solution or the problem 
globally, however, lies in the re- 
cognition of the inextricable 
interdependence of the indus- 
trialised and developing coun- 
tries and the need to change 
their relationship, to permit har- 
monious co-operation for deve- 
lopment of both. 

As 1LO Director-General Fran- 
cis Blanchard pul it: "On the 
one hand. -the prosperity of the 
North — as source of capital and 
technology and as market for 
primary products — is indispens- 


able for the South. On (he other 
hand, the economic growth of 
(he North hangs on the raw mat- 
erials, market and, conse- 
quently, the stability of the 
South. 

* 'Today, the destiny of part of 
our globe cannot be unlinked 
from a strategy based on a 
one- world concept." 

ILO release 

World Bank 
9 9 -year 
variable rate 
borrowing in 
Canada 

THE LONGEST maturity of 
any borrowing ever made 
by the World Bank — a 
9 9- year private placement 
in Canada of Floating Rate 
Notes (FRN's) totalling 
Can$ 100 million (about 
US$76 million) — was an- 
nounced last month by the 
Bank. 

The previous longest ma- 
turity of a World Bank 
issue was 30 years. 

The placement also rep- 
resented the first FRN bor- 
rowing in Canada by the 
Bank. Like its previous 
two FRNs, which were US 
dollar borrowings, this 
issue uses a Treasury- biil 
rate rather than LIBOR 
( the London Inter Bank Of- 
fered Rate) as the pric- 
ing benchmark. The inter- 
est rate will be 45 basis 
points (hundredths of one 
per cent) over the 9 1 - day 
Canadian Treasury- bill 

rate. Interest will be pay- 
able monthly and re- set 
monthly on the basis of the 
latest Canadian Treasury- 
bill tender. 

The borrowing is callable 
at par by the Bank in whole 
or in part on January. I . 
1990, and on any later 
interest payment date. 
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and surprising 
waste f||J 



By Zbal Shuyao 

Special to WorldPaper 


— ■ — •» 

When I first set foot in Tbkyo in October, are available at shops everywhere At manv 

the autumn weather was delightful, and so restaurants and small eating places there L 

was the city, with maple trees turning russet a wide selection of Japanese-sty le fast foods, 

under a bright, blue sky and chrysanthe- "Bento ” steamed rice packed in a box with a 

mums in fall bloom giving forth their fra- mixture of meat, fish and pickles, is particu 
grance. The city was clean and tidy, and larly popular and is sold almost everywhere 
appeared very prosperous. But amid its mo- During intermission at "Kabuki” dram* 


- - ~ ,vfc *v auiu. auuuBL everywnere 

appeared very prosperous. But amid its mo- During intermission at "Kabuki" drama 
demity there was something I just could not performances, many in the audience eat 

get used to— the concentrated space and in- bento right in their seats, 

tensepace of Tokyo life compared to my na- Industrious as they are, Tbkyo residents 

, . sll0W great eagerness to learn. In subway, 

I he streets are hemmed in by factories- train or bus, many commuters seize the time 

and shops, side by side with high-rise apart- to read. Not all of this reading is educa- 
ments, hotels, restaurants, schools, stadi- tional, however. Pornographic books and pe- 

ums, parks, banks and amusement arcades. riodicals are as readily available as other 
Downtown Ginza, the Broadway of Japan, is forms of obscenity or the many mah-jongg 
a labyrinth of non-stop activity. houses that might corrupt the youth. 

When nightfalls, the main streets stay as Because the streets and lanes are always 

bright as day, aglow with elaborate advertis- jammed with cars and taxicabs, movement 

ing signs mid lights unequalled even in Eu- in the city can at times be very difficult My 

rope. And behind this eanHv nnH cn-nfe&mia Vi, iq fiuwvi - ■ n- Il_. 


tacade there is surprising waste, as I wit- Hilton Hotel in Shinjuku, 60 kilometers 
ne^ed, in the capital of a country endowed away, took nearly three hours -almost 
with limited natural resnurms. annai «... c m. 
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with limited natural resources. equal to my flying time from Beijing to Tb- 

Electncity is used extravagantly. Numer- kyo. 

lamps, neon lanterns, signs and With no room on the roads, bicycles are al- 

billboards are switched on all day and all lowed to dash about on the sidewalks, keep- 
mght long; even when most stores are closed 

and the streets are deserted. TV programs 

continue through the small hours of the 

morning, when much of Tbkyo has gone off S 

to dreamland. And along the streets, used : ^ I 1$ 

clothes, TV sets and furniture still in good -ffiS .5nr I? ? 

condition are cast aside as refuse. 

Time and again during my visit, I saw va- m Jfey] ^ 

grant old people with dirty faces and shabby jg W I jJ^t] p 

clothes Bleeping cm the street or in the sill?-, /ffiJ l ’ ± H 

way. In the Yamatani district, job hunters S l f Iff 

formed a long queue in front of an employ- % .7- 3 * |a|; 

ment agency. f ^iTgg 

With its H million people packed into \ 

2,000 square Ulometers of land, Tbkyo in- ft 2 ^ W ^ '' 
deed is crowded. Land prices are very high. I j|L^e ^ 
was told that the influx of new residents has | f 

become a permanent and insoluble problem. f ^ wj lm 

Meat Tbkyo residents eqjqy the amenities f tfcfllt 

and advantages of contemporary life. They fS 

live in modem buildings with quality furni- /- V ^ 

ture, electrical appliances and accessories. 

In some homes, the exterior is Japanese in M OT- jS 

style and the accommodation within is West- 

Onjy a few peoplq still wear the tradi- .. 2 ^ ^ «« Srs ^ ^ r- r *~r rjffc 

tional^ kimono. But tr^tums^ins^ ^pier- . r ' r <~ W/yjp 

sist in some more significant ways-like the "I I vAl 

role of the sexes. Japanese women seem dis- 

. tmetiy subservient to their husbands. When ing pedestrians in constant fear of accident 

a woman, even a gifted movie star, for in- Once, I saw a Woman in her 60s knocke 
1 fipt married, she had to resign her job down by a motorcycle. It was horrible seen 1 

to stay at homeand look after her husband, . . To lighten tire traffic burden on th 
The pace of Tbkyo is hreathtakingly fast: .;‘gr6und, city planners have completed 
• faster than'ih three-tiered transportation system: expres 

% '°“ ier cities. Each morning; almost everyone . ways overhead; ground-level mads and su’ 
is^ni the run to work. Shop assistants are al- ; ; •. weyslThe, elevated expressways, propped i 
^ back and forth to serve cus- . ;i on reinforced concrete pillars tall as 

tomeis. LDetmrtment Btoues are stocked With^ - ? hiiiwirta WinJ thmurfi narro 
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ing pedestrians in constant fear of accident: 
Once, I saw a Woman in her 60s knocke 
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the ASSASSINATION of Indira Gan- . N L / qX 

dhi in October left more than just the /o ^ 

nation of India without a leader. For IZ Ol 

Mrs* Gandhi, in the legacy of her fa- 1 
therJawaharlal Nehru, had grown to \ 0 ) 

become a symbolic leader of a shift- V / 

ing grouping of sovereign nations 
around the world known as the non-aligned movement, 
liiese countries, comprising much of the Third Wbrld, 


strived to be politically independent 
and freeof the gravitational pull of 
either superpower, the United States 
or the Soviet Union. 

In recent years, the non-aligned 
movement has lost some of its mo- 
mentum and sense of direction. Mrs. 
Gandhi's death leaves its future in 
doubt. 


Indira’s last struggle 

Her goal: to forge a new united front 


ByAmitabha Chowdhury 

Spec/el to WorldPaper 

HONG KONG— In the autumn of 1983, exactly 13 
months before she was gunned down by two assassins, In- 
dira Gandhi visited the United Nations for what was to 
be her last time. 

A picture of mixed sadness and majesty, typical of a 
powerful Brahmin widow, she, however, came to New 
York this time, with a mission that was uncharacteristic 
of her political past. It reflected a radical change in the 
philosophy of non-alignment she espoused for the more 
than 15 years of her prime ministership. She now seemed 


in passing resolutions that were papered over by massive 
ambiguities or anti-colonialist polemics. 

The attempt to hold together nations of such widely di- 
verging foreign policy attitudes was a difficult, if not an 
impossible, exercise, lb some observers within and outr 
side the group, it was clear that the movement was no 
longer faithful even to its basic tenet: that its members 
must not participate in any military treaty organization 
sponsored by the US or the USSR. That was the most im- 
portant criterion of eligibility set in 1961. 

Although the character of the member countries’ polit- 
ical systems was different from each other, the mixture 
seemed rather odd when North African colonels in their 


who earlier accused the non-aligned conference of hypoc- 
risy agreed that the principal document that emerged 
from the New Delhi meeting was a far cry from those 
passed in Havana four years earlier. 

It wes not just a battle over phrases. Compared to Ha- 
vana, the conference in New Delhi was clearly an at- 
tempt to defuse confrontationalism. Addressing the 
current international economic crisis, it looked beyond 
doctrinaire deductions and tried to articulate a response 
that could be worked out in cooperation with, if not the 
superpowers, at least with some of their dissident allies. 

In more than one way the New Delhi confere nee of the 
non-aligned nations was momentous. It reflected and 
strengthened two emerging traits. First, India, followed 
by a powerful bloc of Third World countries, was seen 
moving visibly towards the position of non- ideologue. 
Second, Indira Gandhi acted and spoke in a manner that 
was markedly different from her previous one.^ 
She was unhesitant to record her deviations from the left. 

Immediately following the New Delhi meeting, as her 
very next move in international affairs, she send out in- 
vitations for the October 1983 summit in New York. She 
realized that the prospect of forging a united front with 
members both from the East and the West, and of demon- 
strating the linkage between the opposition to the arms 
race and the campaign for emancipation from hunger 
was attainable. 

Tb what extent Indira's new world view was her own, or 
whether it was dictated by India’s own evolution, is open 
to speculation. But there is little doubt that India's being 
an aging and increasingly out-voiced member of the non- 
aligned conference was an important factor in shaping 
Mrs. Gandhi’s new vision. 

One thing is clear. She had the daring to strike a non- 


Malaysia. It appeared now as effective or frustrating an 
umbrella as the UN itself. 
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new united front that she thought could be of greater con- 
sequence than the non-aligned movement in reducing 
world tension. Obviously, it didn’t matter to her where 
the members of the new front came from or what their 
official allegiance was, be it the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, the OECD, OPEC or the non-aligned 
movement itself. She knew that, like herself, a growing 
number of world leaders were dissidents in their own 




umu iu jtttu o ui u« uu« uuuHwtpiut* — seemed rather odd when North African coioneis m meir aligned conference was an important tactor in snapmg 

to have something new to say about what constituted the battlefatigueS(rubbe d shoulders with white-robed demo- Gandhi’s new vision. 

cause, or the remedy, of global polarisation. crats ] ike j.r. j aye wardene of Sri Lanka or with somber- Qne thing is clear. She had the daring to strike a non- 

At the UN, Mrs. Gandhi chaired two rounds of inior- looking parliamentarians like Mahathir Mohamed of conformist note and grab the opportunity of launching a 

mal talks, an initiative she herself had launched lmmeoi- j^ a | ayg j a appeared now as effective or frustrating an new united front that she thought could be of greater con- 

ately following the conference of the non-aligned leaders itself. sequence than the non-aligned movement in reducing 

held earlier that year in New Delhi. Dubbed by the me- alitmed confer- world tension. Obviously, it didn’t matter to her where 

dia as the "Gandhi Summit,” the New York meeting of When - to N^Delhi last the members of the new front came from or what their 

about 35 presidents and prime ministers started a ence had sudden* * move ite venue to New Dellu last ^ ^ |t ^ North Atlantic ^ty 

unique dialogue among East Europeans, the industrial- year, berausefljB oi rigi . lf a j^ dentaUy Organization, the OECD, OPEC or the non-aligned 

i»d members of the Organization for Economic Coopera- with Iran, Indira £ ... Qf _ hailwson Fr0I J movement itself. She knew that, like herself, a growing 
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of Nehru 's name 


Byl^nteVitUchfl 

Associate Editor at Largo 

It didn’t add any gloss to the public im- 
age of Indira Gandhi or her son Rajiv 
Gandhi to be namesakes of the Mahatma, 
but it didn't do them any harm. What 
brought Indira to power and Rajiv to of- 
fice (there is a difference between the two 
functions: an office means responsibility, 
power means authority) was the name of 
their dominant parent. 

Great leaders hardly ever produce 
great sons or daughters. Winston Chur- 
chill didn't, nor did Charles de Gaulle, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Josip Broz 
Tito, Mao The-tung or Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser. But Jnwaliarlal Nehru did. They used 
to say that he was like a wide-spreading 
banyan tree. In its shade many people 
sheltered but nothing grew. They wore 
wrong. Indira was the exception. 

She was bred to rule India in much the 
same way that Princess Elizabeth was 
bred to he Queen of Britain. Even when 
she was a young woman, it was evident 
that. Indira would never be confined to a 
life of passive domesticity as the wife uf u 
public man nr llu; stereotypical Indian 
mother. 

The action was in her father's home, 
the Prime Minister’s house, and she spent 
most and, later, nil of her time there, right 
in the thick of events and engaged in the 
workings of her father s thoughts on lift- 
ing a huge nation from the slough of pov- 
erty and, especially, on India’s posture in 
international relations. 

She was present, silently, when I inter- 
viewed Jawaharlal Nehru in 1954 on the 
run-up to Lhe seminal Bandung confer- 
ence of Asian-African countries. He rumi- 
nated aloud with his eyes hooded as he 
used to do and, for the first time ns far as I 
knew, spoke about what he called "a 
| Third Force,"— a "moral makeweight” in 
: the balancing of power between East and 
j West engaged in a dangerous Cold War. 

Those were the beginnings of what later 
: became the Non-Aligned Movement. 


The difficult pursuit of a third way ; - 


i THE FIRST SIGNS of what later developed into a 
j political phenomenon known as the Non-Aligned 
4 Movement emerged in Bandung, Indonesia, more 
titan 30 years ago. Burma, India, Ceylon, 

Indonesia and Pakistan organized the Afro-Asian 
) Conference in Bandung, at which 29 participating 
'• countries, calling themselves the Third World, 
i denounced the division of the world into two 
| antagonistic social and ideological blocs, thus, the 
initial foundation was laid for the principle of non- 
jj alignment with the two superpowers. What 
? followed were years of evolution and 
|{ development tliat saw the movement grow In 
| membership to more than 100 countries today. 

if ; 

| BR10N1 ISLAND, Yugoslavia, 1956 — Yugoslavian 
leader Josip Broz Tito hosts Egypt's Gamal Abdel 

{ . Nasser and India's Jawaharlal Nehru, and the three 
leaders reiterate their allegiance to the principle of 
; arv active, pacific coexistence, condemning 
l colonialism and the partition of the world into two 
| camps,* . 
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os I said India had a very old tradition of the 

tl y press but that the newspapers were ham- 

L &. . J C J \f\f S atl 'ung by exchange controls on news- 
.Sr* print, which prevented them from 

growing as they could. She was startled to 
. learn that the diffusion rate of daily newa- 

SJ O papers in all languages in India was far 

aL wL less than one percent while Japan's was 

63 percent. 

It was al so the begi nning of Indira Gan- What did I suggest? she asked. Free the 

dhi’s conviction that with all the flagrant press from their petty controls and let the 

ideological, econom ic and cultural dispar- newspapers grow, I said. "And let giants 

ities among the poor, "emerging” nations like the Indian Express grow even big- 

of the world, they had to hang together to ger?” she responded frostily. I said, "Gi- 

prevent the great powers from endanger- ants? With a circulation of 350,000 (at 

ing the world's peace, the essential that time), when the Daily Mirror in En- 

condition for the development of the gland sold four million copies a day?” She 

underdeveloped world. The irony of it is had not realized how narrow the outreach 

that most of the outbreaks of war in the of Indian newspapers was. But my advo- 

30 years since then have been among the cacy fell on deaf ears. She wasn’t about to 

poor nations who can least afford armed let the Indian Express become a more ef- 

conflict while the superpowers have man- fecti ve critic of the government than it al- 

aged to hold the balance, however precar- ready was, with the distinguished Frank 

iously. Moraes as its editor. 

When she was Information Minister— Over the years, she assimilated her fa- 
a non-job given to her by Prime Minsiter ther’s political ideas and his prejudices 
Lai Bahadur Shnstri out of affection for (his reply to my question why "his neu- 
her father’s name and memory, she asked tralist” stance was often anti-American: 
mo what I thoug ht of Indian newspapers. "Neutralism is not equidistance.”) but 
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^ BELGRADE, Yufi<?sIaVia, 1961-The first summit 
I 'conference of the non-aligned countries Is held, 
| withthe movement receiving support from 
1 Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, President 




Sukarno of Indonesia and Prime Minister U Nu of 
Burma. Twenty-five participating countries discuss 
the political coordination of the Third World, the 
decolonization process and support for liberation 
movements. 

CAIRO, Egypt, 1964— The second conference, 
attended by representatives from 47 states and 10 
observers, marks the mass entry of the newly 
independent African nations. Delegations from 
several liberation movements are welcomed. This 
time the focus is on epnomic problems, and a 
program for international peace and cooperation 
is proposed. 

LUSAKA, Zambia, 1970 — The movement is 
radicalized, and some members protest against the 
dangers small and medium-sized countries face in 
the event of a total war. By now almost all the 
countries in Africa and Asia have joined, in 
addition to 15 Latin American nations and afi oil- 
exporting countries except Iran. 

GEORGETOWN, Guyana, 1972— A meeting of the 
chancellors of the non-aligned countries 
establishes a permanent committee in New York to 
deal with the problem of radicalization among 
members. The conference also devises a global 
plan of action. 


not hia multi-dimensional ways of gov- 
ernance. He was a centralist who believed 
in national planning as the socialists did, 
but he allowed a great deal of autonomy 
to the states. 

She, too, was a centralist and set out to 
accumulate political as well as economic 
authority for Delhi. He believed in letting 
the industrial barons of India— the Tataa, 
Birlas, Mafatlas and Jains— grow. Hewas 
deeply respectful of the men and women 
who had seen India to and through its in- 
dependence, and took them seriously 
when they opposed him. She resented 
their tendency to be avuncular toward 
her as they had been when she was little 
("Your father would never have . . . .”}and 
had no compunction about casting them 
into the political wilderness or into 
prison, as the British had done with her 
father. 

Indira carried the force of her father’s 
name, but evolved into her own distinc- 
tive person. 

Her younger son Saqjay inherited her 
name and assumed its force without the 
maturity to comprehend what it. meant. 
When he died young, many Indians un- 
characteristically thanked the devas. Ra- 
jiv Gandhi was not born and bred to rule 
India. Lie is the quiet man, the modest 
leader embarrassed by the adulation of 
the people, and he seems to be awed by his 
inheritance— the name und the power 
and the glory and the enormity of it all. 

Most names are what people call you. 
Some names call you to account. 

Tarzie Vittachi is former editor of a na- 
tional daily newspaper in Sri Lanka. 

Egypt's Gamal Abdel Nasser (left) and 
India's Jawaharlal Nehru (center) au- 
tograph books upon their arrival In 
Indonesia in 1954 for a conference 
that would launch the idea of non- 
alignment. It was there that Indira 
Gandhi (right) had her first, tentative 
contacts with the movement. 


ALGIERS, Algeria, 1973— Once again the economy 
is the dominant theme at the fourth non-aligned 
meeting. Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
asserts that without economic independence, 
there is no real political independence. A 
conference communique states that determined 
action by most developed countries to maintain 
the international economic order, from which only 
they benefit, has nullified attempts by the non- 
aligned countries to change it. 

LIMA, Peru, 1975— Another meeting of the 
movement's chancellors reinforces decisions made 
in Algiers, seeking the preservation of the Pacific 
Ocean as a "zone of peace" and condemning the 
militarization of the Indian Ocean. 

COLOMBO, Sri Lanka, 1976— The fifth summit 
conference enunciates a policy to deal with foreign 
capital by limiting the transfer of profits and by 
gradually nationalizing foreign companies. At the 
same time, France and Israel are denounced for 
violating United Nations resolutions that forbid 
arms sales to South Africa. 

HAVANA, Cuba, 1979— The sixth conference 
assesses the impact of the oil crisis on less 
developed countries and calls for a broad North- 
South dialogue. TVvo internal problems surface. 






Iditor’s Note The following dispatch from New Delhi 
'as written before India's elections were officially set for 
ta 24 and 27.] 


By Arun Cbacko 

Associate Editor in South Asia 

NEW DELHI-The irony of the assassination of Indian 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi is that the country had 
the legitimate means to remove her from power through 
elections. 

But the bullets from her own trusted Sikh security 
guards instead turned Mrs. Gandhi’s words the night be- 
fore her death into prophecy: "Ifl die today, every drop of 
my blood will invigorate the nation.” Her son, Rajiv Gan- 
dhi, is the beneficiary of that prophecy, even with all its 
dynastic and undemocratic overtones. 

There is no preeminent political personality with na- 
tional appeal who even approaches the stature of Mrs. 
Gandhi, a leader who could rein in various political 
forces and provide a stable central government.. And the 
elevation of Rajiv to succeed his mother as prime minis- 
ter did not immediately provide the necessary stability 
for a normally unmanageable country that is going 
through crucial times. 

What India— a sleeping giant with vast skilled man- 
power and resource potential— needs is a dynamic, mod- 
ern leader willing to put national before personal 
interest and a greater emphasis on integrity and compe- 
tence. The new leader should swiftly reinforce recently 
eroded democratic institutions and practices and remove 
meaningless bureaucratic controls hampering growth. 

Failure to do so could lead to greater chaos and perhaps 
to the splintering of the country. 

Can Rajiv Gandhi provide that leadership? Three 
years ago, he was an airline pilot with no political inter- 
ests. He has had no experience as a Cabinet minister, a 
shortcoming Mrs. Gandhi perhaps wanted to rectify after 
the elections. He has had only a brief stint as a party offi- 
cial and parliamentarian. 

Although Rajiv fulfills Mrs. Gandhi's undoubtedly dy- 
nastic ambitions, he is unlikely to get the wholehearted 
support of a fragmented party, and there could well be a 
power struggle. Mrs. Gandhi took years to acquire an un- 
questioning stranglehold on her party. For a relative 
greenhorn, "it will probably take longer. 

But Rajiv'Gandhi has his advantages. National recog- 
nition and following are crucial in a country as reli- 
giously, culturally and ethnically diverse as India. This 
national following was more easily achieved in the free- 

One involves Arab countries seeking to expel Egypt 
from the organization for signing a peace treaty 
with Israel. Some other countries question the 
dose relations between Cuba and the Soviet 
Union, challenging Cuba's claim of being a non- 
aligned country. 

HAVANA, Cuba, 1982— A meeting of chancellors 
tackles the conflict between Britain and Argentina 
over the Falkland (Malvinas) Islands. The non- 
aligned group supports Argentina's claim to the 
islands but not its military action.The meeting also 
calls for an immediate ceasefire in the Iranian-lraqi 
war, so that the next summit conference can be 
held in Baghdad late in the year. 

NEW DELHI, India, 1983— The continuing war 
between Iran and Iraq fofees the holding of the 
seventh summit conference in the Indian capital. 
The conference condemns South Africa for its ^ 
apartheid policy, Israeli involvement in the Sabra 
and Chatila massacres, US policy in Central America 
and foreign intervention in Kampuchea. It also 
calls for a negotiated solution to the problem ot 
Afghanistan and the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 
On the economic front, the conference works out 
common approaches in dealings with the 
international Monetary Fund, the World Bank ana 
developed countries. 


dom struggle against the British. In independent India, 
politicians acquired regional support because their poli- 
tics were confined to states. 

As the scion of the great Nehru family, Rajiv is auto- 
matically acceptable to large groups of people. Not even 
Janata Party leader Minister Moraiji Desai, a former 
prime minister, had that. 

What is more, Rajiv is a balanced, pragmatic person 
who symbolizes a return to liberal democratic Nehru- 
vian values in contrast to the more autocratic ways of 
Mrs. Gandhi. Even though many astrologers and god- 
men had fairly accurately predicted Mrs. Gandhi’s trag- 
edy, they will be sent packing 

Internationally, there will be less brinkstnanship with 
India’s neighbors, and a more evenhanded approach with 
the superpowers. Finally, there will be an attempt to rap- 
idly liberalize and modernize the Indian economy and ex- 
ploit its true potential. 

Then, if Rajiv and his bright, young, well-educated as- 
sociates recently inducted into politics can break the 
stranglehold of the traditional, insular, bigoted, casto- 


oriented Indian politicians, they will have done the coun- 
try a great service— though that is an extremely difficult 
task. 

But first Rnjiv has to show he has his mother’s pnrty 
and the Indian electorate behind h ini. Given the sympa- 
thy his mother's death has generated— largely stifling 
dissension within the Congress il) Party —and the disar- 
ray and quality or the opposition, he should have little 
trouble winning. His troubles will really begin thereaf- 
ter. 

Not the least of his tasks will be solving the Punjah 
problem, which was artificially created for political capi- 
tal but got out of hand, The issues are hardly intractable. 
The Sikh A kali Party was ready to settle on three sepa- 
rate occasions, but with Mrs. Gandhi’s eye on the major- 
ity Hindu vote in an impending election, agreement 
foundered. 

Unnecessary delay has already undermined tradition- 
ally close Hindu -Sikh relations, and spawned India’s 
most serious problem. Fortunately, Hindu outcry nt the 
politically instigated riots following Mrs. Gandhi s slay- 
ing revealed that many of those relations arc still largely 
intact. 

A run Chucko is a freelance Journalist based in New Delhi. 
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This handsome calendar is lavishly illustrated with old photos and 
enoravings which reflect the world's diversity of cultural tradition. Each 
month brings a new theme based upon an Important cultural or 
religious motif. 

The World Calendar is truly the first international calendar printed in six 
languages— English, French, German, Spanish, Arabic and Japanese. 

Includes: , . . . 

• Holidays of the world's five major religions— Christianity, Judaism, 
Islamism, Hinduism, Buddhism-in six languages. 

• National and bank holidays of a hundred nations. 

• Each weekday and month in six languages. 

• Each photo caption in six languages. 

« An International Time Zone map. 

• English radio broadcast frequencies throughout the world. 

• And an index to help you find, understand and teach celebration days 
throughout the globe. 

Makes Each Day An International Adventure 
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Lines, tanks and toy planes 

The effect of the 'alert' on everyday life in Nicaragua 


ByHorarioRuls 

i Special to WorldPaper 

! MANAGUA— In the dark, pre-dawn 
! hours of November II, Soviet-made, San- 
'i dlnista-manned T-65 tanka took up stra- 
i tegic positions ail over Managua aa 
soldiers in combat gear stood guard at 
' mqjor intersections. 

On public television, chants of "Aqui, 
, alia, el Yankee morira" (Here and there, 
the Yankee will die") came in strident 
- succession as six- and seven-year-old chil- 
. dren rallied the people to the national 
cause. Men, women and children were 
. told to build air-raid shelters, to help in 
emergency hospitals and, above all, to 
] fight. 

Nicaragua waa preparing for war. 
j The 800,000 Managuans woke up that 
i day amid the feverish activity spurred by 
a general mobilization in the face of what 
the Sandinista Government called an im- 
minent invasion by US forces. The "Com- 
ites de Defensa Sandinista" or CDS, 
; neighborhood Sandinista defense com- 
mittees, were out in fall force, warning 
: people that "nobody will be left out of the 
; fight." 

3 A "Letfc relive Stalingrad" mentality 
j prevailed, recalling how the Soviet city 
j overcame along and cruel Nazi siege dur- 
j ing World War II. This was a constant 
:] theme the Sandinista leaders stressed as 
j the atmosphere of war intensified, 
j The mobilization decree provided a 
! new sense of urgency to the state of siege 
jj that has made living a daily emergency 
j } for Nicaraguans since 1982, when the 
U "contras,” the anti-Sandinista guerrilla 
] forces, stepped up their attacks. It is an 
urgency compounded by a growing sense 
of scarcity. 

For, in Managua, life can only mean 
one. thing— lack of almost everything. 
"No hay" (We don't have) is what people 


Timka on the streets of Managua 
a country braces for war, 


Tension has been high in the Central American republic 
of Nicaragua since two national elections, held two days 
apart in early November, endorsed the Sandinista 
Government in Nicaragua and President Ronald Reagan in 
the United States. In the immediate aftermath came 
Washington's warning to Nicaragua against any 
introduction of Soviet MIGs or attack helicopters in the 
region. The Sandinistas, in reaction, declared a military 
mobilization for fear of an invasion. The standoff has left 
some Nicaraguans caught in the middle, feeling burdened 
by both mental and material pressure. This report for 
WorldPaper was prepared by the editor of Nicaragua's 
leading opposition paper. 


in search of everyday commodities are of- 
ten told at stores and other business es- 
tablishments. Many do not know 
anymore what life is like In a place where 
everything is available and no one needs 
to worry about shortages of daily necessi- 
ties. So scarce are commodities today that 
for some, getting toilet paper is great re- 
lief after weeks of using old newspapers. 

For most Managuans, the first worry of 
the day is how to prepare breakfast with 
little or no cooking gas. The gas supply 
has been irregular for several months, 
and one has to leave before dawn to be 
first in line at the gas retailers. The great 
guessing game is when the gas delivery 
truck will arrive. If it comes, the first cus- 
tomers will be back home by noon; if not, 
a day is wasted and there is need to look 
for coal or wood as substitute. Cooking a 
meal is easy— if only there is something 
to cook. 

Getting to work on time is another or- 
deal. Buses are usually crowded and wait- 
ing lines at terminals are incredibly long, 
Desperation is written on the faces of 
those who have to wait for hours to get a 
ride. Gar owners, too, have problems: 


spare parts are not readily available and 
gasoline is rationed. 

The problem of shortages has created a 
business of Barts for people in offices. It is 
not uncommon for an office secretary, for 
instance, to be selling small commodities 
to co-workers at a profit. This way, she 
makes the extra money that is desper- 
ately needed to try to put her income 
ahead of inflation. 

Shopping amid shortages is a night- 
mare for many workers with limited in- 
come. An unskilled worker, for instance, 
draws a weekly salary of 600 cordobas 
(about US$60 at the official exchange 
rate but worth only $2.60 in street value). 
If he is to survive, he has to be a loyal San- 
dinista. There is a practical side to this 
prerequisite. 

Tb be able to buy essential goods (like 
rice, corn or beans) at official prices, a 
worker must have his ration card ap- 
proved and updated by the Sandinista de- 
. fense committee in his neighborhood. 
Failure to attend committee meetings or 
political rallies may mean the temporary 
lossbfhiscaixl. 

Personal hostility on the part of a com 
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mittee member may leave a citizen with- 
out a ration card permanently. 
Everybody therefore has to be a friend, a 
very good friend, of prominent committee 
members. Open animosity can lead to 
suspicions being passed on to the secret 
police. 

The climate of fear and uncertainty has 
heightened in the wake of the mobiliza- 
tion order. In 1979, during the struggle 
against the authoritarian regime of Pres- 
ident Anastacio Somoza-Debayle, some 
people fled and became refugees under 
Red Cross protection. Today, there is no 
such thing as "non-combatants.” Nobody 
can avoid taking sides or taking up arms. 
Tb refuse to do so is to invite charges of 
treason. 

In such a situation, some people imag- 
ine scenarios, or what they call "mental 
maps,” about the events that could take 
place. Some feel that when war starts, 
they will be taken from their homes, 
armed with rifles and forcibly moved to 
the frontlines. If one refuses to fight, he 
can be executed at the trenches as a trai- 
tor. If he flees from combat, he is likely to 
be tracked down by CDS members and ex- 
ecuted on the spot 

For foreigners, it may be difficult to 
imagine a government system whose in- 
strument of policy is terror. The "Turbas 
Divinas” (divine gangs) of Sandiniam are 
an official arm of government used by rev- 
olutionary leaders at critical times to ex- 
ert pressure on people and make them toe 
the line. 

It happens this way: In a flash, a group 
of men and women— furious and armed 
with chains, sticks, machetes and fire- 
arms— bursts upon the scene, threaten- 
ing to attack dissidents. Some have arms 
and faces painted with the red and black 
Sandinista colors. When the gangs take 
over the situation, even the police are 
scared to intervene. 

Prominent dissidents are afraid that 
the threats they receive froni Sandinista 
leaders— that there will be hangings once 
the invasion starts or that the enemies of . 
the people will be exterminated aa soon as 
. the first enemy paratrooper lands on Nic- 
araguan soil— could lead to a disastrous 
situation. As a Sandinista leader told a 
dissident politician: "When the Yankees 
come in, you will be at the mercy of the 
gangs. And those people are dangerous. 
Not even we can control them anymore” 

. There is fear that houses may be 
marked to single out their dissident own- 
ers for assassination, "Enemigos de la re- 
volucion” are targets of massive searches. 

Strangely, however, the "Turbas 
Divinas” have been quiet end inactive 
: lately. This may suggest that for the time 
being, the Sandinista leaders are refrain- 
ipg from moves that might create the 
ir sainl social; ' unrest that justified the US 
invasion df Grenada. 

Since the national emergency began, 

: . visas have been, restricted and leaders of 
the major opposition parties have not 
been authorized to travel abroad. Among 
„ ; leaders: of the "Coordinadora Demo- 
cretica/’ a w^tibn that did not take part, 
ta tj& November election, the common 
£ fear j}| that the^ can be held hostage in 
'■'* thq Ovent of a US Invasio n . 

: v ; It is bbfc strange," therefore, that many 


, th£ part five ydfds how wait fob long hour? 
at ftalimmlg^ to. leave 

v'* a* Security. 
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By Anna Lena Wlk-Thoraell 

Special to WorldPaper 


STOCKHOLM— Nine-year-old Eva lives with her 
mother in a three-room apartment in a relatively new 
high rise in a Stockholm suburb. The mother works as a 
store clerk, but since she has only a modest salary, she 
gets a housing allowance. 

Seventy-five-year-old Martin Ekwall, a retired metal 
worker, occupies the apartment next door. His pension is 
not sufficient to cover both the rent and other costs of liv- 
ing, so he also gets a housing allowance. 

Housing allowance is only one of the many benefits 
Sweden’s welfare state offerB to lighten the burden for 
families with children, retirees, single parents, unem- 
ployed and handicapped persons. Social welfare, which iB 
universal in Sweden, is a municipal as well as state re- 
sponsibility. 

This year, federal allocations for social welfare will 
amount to 70 billion kronor (about US$8.5 billion) repre- 
senting one-fifth of the country’s total expenditures.. Reg- 
ular child support payments alone account for 7.8 billion 
honor. Tbtal social welfare spending represents a little 
tnore than 30 percent of the gross national product, up 
from about 10 porcent in the 1960s. 

fbrEva, as well aa for others in her neighborhood, the 
concept of social welfare indeed has worked well. She is a 
third grade pupil under the mandatory nine-year school 
system and her school is located about a mile from home. 
If the school is more than two miles away, children like 
hw will er\joy free bus or car semce to and from school. 
At half past three every afternoon when school ends, 
goes to the leisure center (named "Fritis” for free 
tone) on the other side of the school yard to await her 
“Other’s arrival. At Fritis, Eva gets a snack and can da 
her homework, play games, do carpentry, weave or sew 
until her mother comes at around six o'clock to pick her 

^ V -:- .' ! 

Tf Eva begins school late one morning, she can go to 
'Wtiatb have breakfast; When she was very young, she 
to a day-care center. At that time, her mother took 

' MUu'ii" -'W.V i ' • . 1 /t ..Lfi ftftrminfl 


.advantage of the siX-hour work day for parents of young 
Arid Eva did not have to stay at the day-care cen- 
ten^ go^^ hpurBeach day. ; . . 

. ' IfEya has a coldand needs to be away from school tor a 

ia. allowed to stay home as 
W .Such a lhaye of absence could last for as long as 60 
^ ^^air fOT.the mother, vdvo.wUl then get paid by 
^.bati'ohal sodialinsurance office. Or, instead oft* 1 
gwemment-trained baby-fflttei’ 

; mqther hhtself becomes sick, she will receive 
m the , social insurance office, equiva- 
^ percent of lost income.^efirstlaw pro- 
impensation came into effect in 19w, so 
‘enis to remain at home with thefr sick 

’"'y'l ' ' ’ 


children was instituted in the 1970s. 

Evasmother is divorced and her 
fVifi fflther does not pay the alimony agreed upon. Eva 
StSSto wUlprovida te mth an 

“Seraae of Mariln, a widower, who find, it ^difficult 
fn lift or carrying, things, the benefits come in afferent 
»rOnTa”fek, hfis viBitepykhou^hdpjho 

SI 

■ JSSt" he 

^ andmedicationwiUbe 
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tree— exactly as iv woo nujai *o— — 

actively employed. ■ j 

The social welfare syetom benefits not only Eva and 
Martin in particular situations but also other people m 
different social, levelsi For instance, the Jotasohfami^ 
lives ilia more luxuHous apartment on the top floor of • 
the same high rise where Eva and Martin reside. wu> 
Johnson, an architect, has a wife and three children, Pe- 
ter, 7, Anna, 4, and Mikael, nine months old. Anna nor- 
mally goes to a day-care center, hut since her father now . 
stays home to take care of the children, she only needs to 
be at the center for a few hours a day. j J , 

A few years ago, when new siblings came and one par* 

' ent chose to stay at home, the Other children lost their 
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Sweden: Eva finds 
welfare means just that 


DREAMERS AND BELIEVERS throughout 
the agea have spun tales of the perfect world. Eden 
in biblical account, Valhalla in Nordic mythology, 
the Atlantis in Greek legend. 

Paradise is an obsession in a world ridden by 
wars, poverty and misery. But it may be visualized 
today in some nations (like those featured in the 
following pages) that come close to fulfilling some 
of its ideals: peace, prosperity, individual well- 
being or natural beauty. 

Mankind will continue to search for heaven on 
earth. But searchers would do well to take heed 
from SirThomas More’s famous book of 1516, 
“Utopia.” From the Greek words “ou” and 
“topos utopia means "no place. 1 ’ 
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Sweden 


Anna Lena Wik-Thorsell is editor of the 
daily Suenska Dagbladet published in 
Stockholm. 


Eden? It’s in Wales. 

; Eden and paradise exist not only in 
.ancient, lore but also. in modern times. 

: Today's Ectei have been incorporated 
into towns or cities— in Australia, 
Northern Ireland, Scotland, Woles and 
five states in the United States. 

• Places irnmed Paradise are located 
in California, Montana, Nevada, Penn- 
sylvania and Tbxas. There is a Para- 
dise Hill in Alaskaj Canada and South 
^Ahrica^but only iii Australia emlTexafl' • 
' d»k'%Tid|>ia b© found. . ' / ; 
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Continued from Page 7 
right to day-care services, This is not the 
case anymore. Unlay, no one can "lose” a 
place at a day-care center, and youngei 
siblings receive special consideration 
when they are six to 12 months old. 

When Mikael was born, his fnthet 
stayed homo for ten days to lake care of 
the children. Instead of Iveing paid by his 
office, he received u daily salary from the 
social insurance office. Mikael’s molhei 
returned to work after remaining at 
home for six months. Since the parents 
have the right to a full year of absence be 
tween them, Mikael's father could be at 
home for four months with pay, 

Parents have not enjoyed this time-off 
from work for very long. In the 1960s, only 
mothers had the opportunity to stay at 
home with the babies and receive pay 
ments, and then only for a maximum of 
six months. During this time, they were 
paid by the social insurance office and 
could return to their previous jobs. In the 
mid-1970s, fathers gained the right to 
stay at home with the children if the par- 
ents so choose. This privilege is now en- 
joyed by about one-fifth of fathers, more 
often among intellectuals than among 
workers. 

Like all families with dependent chil- 
dren in Sweden, the Johnsons get regular 
_child support payments for c hildren un- 
der 16 years of age, regardless of-the par- 
ents’ income and wealth. For one or two 
children, the payment is about $400 per 
child a year. Since a few years back, there 
has been an additional payment for three 
or more children. In this way, several 
hundred thousand Swedes manage to 
cover the basic costs of living 
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oasis 


of Latin stability 


By Eduardo Ullbarri 

Special to WbridPaper 


SAN JOSE, Costa Rica— Amid the eco- 
nomic and political turbulence buffeting 
much of Latin America, Costa Rica 
stands out, at peace with itself and the 
world. It is a stable, democratic country 
with no standing army to dominate its 
own people or to wage war on others. 

Costa Rica's recipe for national 
well-being has made possible peace amid 
the turmoil, democracy despite crises, so- 
cial mobility despite poverty and institu- 
tional stability despite change. Even 
while living in one of the most volatile re- 
gions in the world, the 2.4 million Costa 
Ricans manage to keep an active political 
system based on consensus and citizen 
participation. 

There is much in history that tells how 
the country evolved into what for many 
years boa been called "the Switzerland of 
Central America.” Costa Rican President 
Luis Alberto Monge provides a dimension 
to his country’s development process. 

"The long history of institutional sta- 
bility in Costa Rica is due to the fact that 
it did not have slaves,’ ’ the President says, 
recalling his country's colonial past. 
"Then, from the most humble of the colo- 
! nists to the Spanish governor, everyone 
had to cultivate the land to make a living 
This situation generated an egalitarian 
consciousness and led to the development 
of social institutions that laid the founda- 
tions upon which a democratic and paci- 
fist culture has developed.” 

It was this pacifism that manifested it- 
self when much of Latin America, includ- 


In Sweden, even seriously 
handicapped students benefit from 
the regular school system. 
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ing Costa Rica, became independent from 
Spain in 1821. The reaction in Costa Rica 
was not a struggle for control of the state, 
but a serious effort to draft a Constitu- 
tion, which took effect in the same year. 

Again, this pacifism surfaced in the 
mid-19th century, when so-called filibus- 
ters— military adventurers fomenting in- 
surrections in Latin America, invaded 
Nicaragua. Costa Rica was drawn into 
that war, but emerged from it without a 
strong army or military caste. 

Ironically, Costa Rica owes much of 
what it is today to its being isolated and 
poor during 300 years of colonial domina- 
tion. In those times, when abundant and 
cheap manpower waB a key to wealth, the 
country— unlike Guatemala and El Sal- 
vador— did not have native Indian popu- 
lations as a ready source of labor. This, 
plus the lack of precious metal resources, 
added to Costa Rica’s isolation on the 
southern end of the Central American 
isthmus. Colonial officials, military offi- 
cers or wealthy merchants tended to con- 
centrate on northern parts of Central 
America. 

This situation, however, proved benefi- 
cial for Costa Rica, especially in the 
1830s, when coffee production and export 
signalled diversification of the country’s 
economy. Unlike in other countries in the 
region, the growth of cultivated areas did 
not dispossess people. There were simply 
no native Indians to be displaced in agri- 
cultural frontier lands coming into pro- 
duction. 

A system called "denuncia” encour- 
aged agricultural expansion, but Costa 
Ricans could work only on small plots be- 
cause there were not many extra farm 
bands available. As a result, no huge 
landholdings accumulated, and the elite 
and the coffee oligarchy, became more 
Open and flexible in Costa Rica than in 
the restof Latin America. 

But as institutional life became more 
complex, ideologies began to take shape. 
The first political organizations were the 
Reformist Party, which was inspired by 



Catholic Church teachings, and the Com- 
munist P&rty. In 1940, legislation for so- 
cial reforms came under the auspices of a 
conservative president, Rafael Angel 
Calderon Guardia, who had forged a coa- 
lition with the Communists. 

In the aftermath of the 1948 elections, a 
brief but bloody civil war broke out. A 
military junta took over and Jose Fi- 
gueres became its president in 1949. It 
was then that the Costa Rican army was 
abolished and the banking system na- 
tionalized. A new Constitution laid the 
foundations of today’s Costa Rica. 

Since then, the National Liberation 
Party, created by Figueres and a group of 
young leaders calling themselves Social 
Democrats, has become the most domi- 
nant political force in the country. The 
sector that inherited Calderon Guardia’s 
followers, in coalition with mostly liberal 
forces, has developed into a second major 
force. But the Marxists have been re- 
duced to a minority party. 

Costa Rica is on the verge of having a 
system made up of two strong political 
parties and a sprinkling of minor ones. 
The issues confronting these parties and 
the people concern the economic situation 
and foreign affairs, which for the first 
time in contemporary history constitute a 
major component of the nation’s security, 

In the current Central American crisis, 
Costa Rica pursues a policy of neutrality 
in military conflicts, although it is not as 
neutral in ideological contests. 
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for tiny state 


By Evelyn Samuel 

Special to WorldPaper 


BANDAR SERI BEGAWAN, Brunei- 
Brunei Darussalam means the Abode of 
ftace. But this small, newly independent 
country in Southeast Asia— a sultanate 
on the northwestern coast of Borneo— is 
so generously endowed by nature that it 
also may well symbolize the Abode of 
Prosperity. 

Peace and prosperity combine to make 
Brunei one of the few countries where all 
segments of society er\joy heavily subsi- 
dized comfort and security. This year, the 
government expects revenue of more 
than $6.5 billion (Brunei), with a surplus 
of $3.9 billion. Much of this surplus is be- 
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Along with the booming oil and gas 

business, construction is proceeding at an economy provides an OPP 0 ^ 1 /^^ 

incredibly fast pace. A number of govern- the government and the pi ivate sector to 
. inniii/iimr nlnv important roles. 


New Zealand: 


ment projects are under way, including 
roads, new housing and office buildings. 
A multi-million-dollar program has been 
launched to make Brunei International 
Airport one of the most modern in Asia. 


oi *d.y billion. Much ot tms surplus is oe- w — . 

ing handled by two US banka, Citibank Towering above these n ^eroiw proj^ts 
and Morgan Guaranty, as well as Japan’s is the much-talked-about US$800 million 

Nomura Securities. Istana Nurul bun, the palace of the 

Prosperity comes largely from oil and country’s ruler, Su an 
shows in many aspects of life.' Three giant Bolkiah, that wa ® com |\ , - . j 

oil fields, each with an estimated one bil- ruary as the country ac i 
Uon banriB in reserves provide enough P^"“- life ea8y 


play important roles. 

Local entrepreneurs ore encouraged to 
grow with grants or generous loans and 
allotments of prime commercial space. 
For example, 40 areas were reserved for 
"Bumiputra” (Brunei Malay) business- 
men in the nation's first car-park building 
complex, in downtown Bandar Seri Bega- 
wan, the capital. Another area, by the 
Brunei River-around which the city de- 
veloped from a water village on stilts— 
was set aside as an open market where 


has real value 


By Anthony Haas 

Special to WorldPaper 


WELLINGTON, New Zealand— Jock Lee 
wants to sell water to the world. Not ordi- 


Eduordo Ulibarri is editor-in-chief of the 
daily La Nation, published in Costa Rica 


wealth to make the 250,000 Bruneians 
among the richest people in the world, 
with a per capita income in excess of 
US$25,000. 
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In Brunei, the capital city reflects 
the general prosperity. 
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than their urban counterparts. Both ru- 
ral and urban environments, therefore, 
are an integral part of the quality of life 
and are considered more attractive than 
in many other parts of the world, a fact 
not forgotten by the many aspiring immi- 
grants who want to share New Zealand’s 
natural gifts. 

For someone like Jock Lee, there is no 
conflict between environment and devel- 
opment. But environmentalists have 
raised some questions about the damage 
hiB project could cause to the natural set- 
ting. As a result, his water-export plans 
are not flowing as vigorously as the tons 
of pure water spilling out of the Fiordland 
National Park into the sea, at a point 
called Deep Cove. 

Ironically, his current adversaries were 
once his allies. A consultant for a group of 
US businessmen, Lee formerly worked 
for New Zealand’s Commission for the 
Environment. "In those days," he soys, "I 
was generally regarded ns a radical for 
environmental protection. Anti I still be- 
hove in the basic environmental principle 
I wus promoting then. If I hud to describe 
the most environmentally benign export 
product for New Zealand, it would have to 
be fresh water from Deep Cove.” 

He is the first to admit that "the only 
reason why New Zealand can even con- 
template the multimillion-dollar, water- 
export business is because of the high 
quality of our natural environment, 
which it has been possible to maintain 
through envir onment and planning legis- 
lation.” 

All over New Zealand tho export of the 
country’s water has become an issue in- 
volving not only developers and environ- 


mentalists, but also government officials 
and the public. Ten percent of the coun- 
try’s land is designated as national or 
state park, each enjoying statutory pro- 
tection. 

Environmentalists see risks from the 
shipping needed to transport the water, 
by supertankers, to markets in North 
America, Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East and the Pacific islands. They also see 
commercial exploitation contradicting 
the ecological value of a national park. 

"The double irony," Lee points out, "is 
that the Deep Cove water flows into an 
area highly accessible to shipping as a 
consequence of the man-made hydroelec- 
tric complex at Lake Manapouri. New 
Zealand already has a good illustration of 
balance between development and na- 
tional environment protection in the 
Manapouri project.” 

Manapouri— a Maori word meaning 
"Lake of the Sorrowing Heart”— was the 
focus of a mqjor debate when a hydroelec- 
tric complex was built there in the late 
1960s. The sheer beauty of Lake Mana- 
pouri has been a magnet for New Zea- 
landers and foreigners who can easily 
reach it from the neighboring resorts of 
Queenstown and Tfe A miu. Today, Lake 
Manapouri 's low-cost energy powers a 
bauxite production plant located down- 
stream 

'Why are we protecting the environ- 
ment?" Lee asks. "If it is to maintain eco- 
logical values, then that becomes the 
basic guideline for any development pro- 
posal. If commercial proposals do not 
damage the ecology, we have the best of 
both worlds." 

Anthony Haas is the managing editor of 
Economic News, New Zealand’s interna - 
tional business weekly, 
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Once upon a time there was a peach grove... 


By He Zhou 

Special to WorldPaper 


BEIJING-In ancient China, when- 
ever there was war, famine, political 
purge or personal crisis, the first thing 
many people did was to seek a way to 
the Land of Peach Flowers. This was 
believed to be a place of tranquility and 
happiness— a heaven, away from the 
troubled world. 

No one has found this place, except 
for the legendary fisherman, Huang 
Daozhen, the main character in the 
classical essay, "The Land of Peach 
Flowers," by Tao Yuanming, a poet 
who lived 1,400 years ago. 

Tao wrote that about a century ear- 
lier, during the Jin dynasty, Huang 
took a leisurely trip through a stream 
somewhere in southern China. He lost 
track of time and distance, and then 
suddenly came across a peach grove. 

Trees were growing on both sides of 
the stream for a few hundred meters, 
along with fragrant grass and beauti- 
ftii flowers. At the source of the stream, 
Huang found an opening on a hill; it 
was so narrow that only one person 
could squeeze through it. After passing 
through the opening, he stood dazzled 
by the strong sunlight as he gazed at 
the picturesque scene on the other side 
of tho hill. ' 

■ He saw stately buildings, flat and 
fertile farmlands systematically di- 
vided, and sparkling ponds ringed by 
mulberry trees and bamboos. The in- 
habitants, thefr methods of cultivation 
and labor, and their costumes were all 


world, was invited to feast with many 
families. 

The residents were totally shielded 
from the change of political winds in 
the outside world. About 500 years had 
passed since their ancestors took shel- 
ter there to escape the brutal rule of 
the Qin dynasty [221-207 B.C.], and the 
descendants remained unaware of the 
passing dynasties of Han [206 B.C.-220 
A.D.] and Wei [220-265 A.D.]. 

After several days, fisherman 
Huang tore himself away from this 
happy land and returned home, mark- 
ing his route as he went despite admo- 
nitions from his hosts. He never found 
the Land of Peach Flowers again. 

For hundreds of years after this tale 
of adventure, numerous poradise-seek- 
erB, including the great poets Li Bai 
and Du Mu in the 8th century, tried to 
find this land, but all such efforts 
ended in vain. 

In a recent trip to southern China, 
however, I found a place that closely 
matched Tao's description, and it is 
called Pfeach Spring County in Hunan 
Province. There, in a remote and tran- 
quil area, a stream, a peach grove and 
an opening on a hill can be found today. 
Many people believe this is the Land ot 

Peach Flowers immortalized by Tao. 

Unlike the villagers of the mythical 
land, the residents of Peach Spring 
. cannot completely escape from the vi- 
cissitudes of life, but they appear to be 
: thq least affected. In what could be a 
significant change in Peach Spring, 
/ the inhabitants, like 49 -year-old Liu 
Zhiguo, now watch the outside world 
onTY, cashing in on tourism and seek- 


like something from another world.. 

The old people with yellow hair and the . : ' ing other ways of becoming more pios- 
youngatere with dangling ringlets all perou^. v , . 

appeapad'happy and contented. /. ^■/‘•ffyouask me to chops*” says Liu 

' There seemed to .be no government, • Zhiguo, "I would rather live here than 
. tip. rule pf any kind and.no aocial hier- . j J iriTho’s imaginary heaven:” 

‘ v : '- '• ' 

Bbod wpq sufficient and wine plenti- ' •• \ >. ■.• ' • ' ■. ^ : 

, Ail. The 1 fisherman, who rarely taptpd ;■ It. He Zhou, is a staff writer for China fear 
fine fobd and wine in his famine-ridden tures based in Beyihg. ' 
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Will they? Or won’t they? 

Military is closely watched in troubled Philippines 


[Editor's note: The Philippine military establishment has 
been badly shaken by an official report implicating 25 of 
its members in the 1983 assassination of opposition leader 
Benigm Aquino Jr. Public attention thus has turned to 
the military and its role in the 19-year government of Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos, who is reported to be suffering 
from a kidney disease. This report describes what is at 
stakej 

By Ramon Isberto 

Special to WorldPaper 

MANILA— The talk in Manila is that a five-man mili- 
tary junta will take over the reins of government if Presi- 
dent Marcos leaves for medical treatment in the United 
States. The junta, according to disclosures by a leading 
opposition leader, Aquiiino Pimentel, would be headed 
by Lieut. Gen. Fidel Ramos, the acting chief of staff of the 
armed forces. 

General Ramos promptly dismissed the story as a “ca- 


nard— a figment of the imagination ” Still, the episode 
signals heightened public concern over how well the 
Armed Forces of the Philippines will exercise the consid- 
erable clout it gained with the declaration of martial law 
in 1972. 

The national focus on the AFP has sharpened follow- 
ing the October report of a Marcos-appoi nted fact-finding 
board implicating AFP Chief of Staff Gen. Fabian Ver 
and 24 other military men as conspirators in the Aquino 
murder at the Manila International Airport. 

Despite the damning report, and the widely reported 
factional rifts within the military leadership, however, 
few Filipinos expect that the pivotal role played by the 
armed forces in the country’s troubled political scene will 
be diminished soon. In fact, the opposition's scenario en- 
visages the military assuming greater influence. 

The AFP ranks have swelled from about 58,000 in 1971 
to about 250,000-300,000 today— estimates that do not 
include the national police and paramilitary forces. 
Through much of the 1970s, the Defense Ministry had 


DRAMATIC PROFITS 
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Strict drug controls pay off 

Sonets tackle the problem with different approach 


Ver: a vexing problem passed on to his succesmr. 


the largest claim on the national budget. Fiscal austerity 
in recent years, however, has pruned the AFP share from 
a high of about 24 percent in 1974 to about 14 percent In 
the 1985 budget. 

The large defense outlay has been the target of persist- 
ent criticism, with opposition quarters saying that the in- 
crease in military resources has come largely at the 
expense of social service spending Defense officials, how- 
ever, argue that the military buildup has hardly been ex* 
cessive in light of the country’s continuing insurgency 
problem. 

A full-scale rebellion by Muslim secessionists in south- 
ern Philippines in the early 1970s severely Btrained the 
military's manpower and resources. At the height of the 
fighting against the Moro National Liberation Front, the 
AFP committed 85 percent of its forces to Mindanao in a 
costly campaign that eventually resulted in at least 
20,000 military casualties. 

Since the late 1970s, the focus of the military’s opera- 
tions has shifted to the Communist-led New People's 
Army. This task has proved more difficult and expensive 
because the NPA, whose estimated fighting strength is 
now about 10,000 to 12,000, has established an 
active combat presence in all the major islands of the 
archipelago. 

Martial law, which was officially lifted in early 1981, 
also provided the occasion for the military to assume 
- roles beyond external defense and internal peace-keep- 
ing. The civilian leadership mobilized the military as 
"the main agent” in effecting changes in the country's 
political, social and economic structure. 

The Marcos government has justified the dual mission 
given the armed forces (defense and development) by cit- 
ing the need to tap the military's manpower, equipment 
and capabilities for socio-economic prqjectp. Public 
tion to the AFP’s expanded role was favorable in the first 
years of martial law, largely because of the military’s sue 
cess in checking criminality. 

But the AFP’s broader functions created more opportu- 
nities for friction with the civilian population Over the 
years, this has given rise to numerous complaints of mili- 
tary abuses --ranging from petty offenses such as disor- 
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MOSCOW-Drug addiction bedevils many countries, 
hit it does not exist in the Soviet Union in the form it 
foes in the West. 

A plethora of national and state laws regulates the use 
(1 drugs, and stiff penalties provide an effective de- 
larent for users and pushers. As a result, many forms of 
^ addiction prevalent elsewhere in the world have not 
foived in this country. 

for many years now, the number of addicts registered 
mutually has fluctuated between 2,500 and 3,500. Al- 
to,^ it is hard to get precise statistics in this area in a 
Autry with almost 274 million people, records to the 
Hi 30 years indicate a declining trend rather than 


When new medical preparations are being clinically 
tested, the Pharmacological Committee usually endeav- 
ors to know whether these may produce addiction, and 
then it decides on the methods of control, dispensation 
and special prescription forms. Judicial documents are 
regularly updated and new ones issued to cover habit- 
forming medicine. For instance, several years ago, when 
cases of noxiron addiction were registered, the medical 
preparation was included in the list of narcotic sub- 
stances that can be bought only on doctors' prescriptions. 
Since then, there has been no case of noxiron abuse. 

Not a stogie illegal laboratory for narcotics production 
has been set up in the Soviet Union. Strict customs lawB 
prohibit the carrying of narcotic substances across the 
Soviet borders, and the authorities check travelers for 
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drugs being smuggled in or taken out of the country. Nar- 
cotics, therefore, can only be obtained by stealing or by 
illegally planting hemp. 

The criminal codes of the constituent republics in the 
USSR call for a prison sentence of up to 10 years, with or 
without confiscation of property, for the illegal prepara- 
tion, sale, acquisition, storage or transportation of nar- 
cotic substances. Theft of narcotics substances is 
punishable by up to five years' imprisonment, with or 
without confiscation of property, the severity of punish- 
ment depending on the quantity and harmfiilness of the 
stolen narcotics. 

Instigation of narcotics use is also a criminal offense 
punishable by a live-year prison sentence, and if minora 
or several persons are involved, the punishment is a 10- 
year prison term. Growing plants that contain narcotic 
substances is penalized by imprisonment of three to eight 
years. 

Eduard Babayan is the chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Control of Narcotics at the Soviet Ministry of 
Health. 


combatzones. . . 

' Defense officials stress that military misconduct is do 
' iolerated and erriiig soldiers are punished. But the prob- 
lem of discipline has become serious enough for General 
Ramos, who has taken over from General Ver, toeinpb 8 ' 
size the need to correct the perception that the AFP & JJ 01 
"the protector of the people but their oppressor." 

Some political analysts say the military’s expense 
in civilian functions has enabled the AFP to develop a <*' 
pability for larger political, roles. In a rare study on tng 
matter, Carolina Hernandez, a political science P rote8 T 
i at the state-ruri University of the Philippines, says 

fiw m thfl^wnrfinl law VflflfB R8 8 


An addict is promptly registered under Soviet regula- 
limand his case reported to the Standing Committee on 
& Control of Narcotics, which analyzes such cases and 
messes the dynamics of narcotics addition. For instance, 
in 1383, 2,782 addicts were registered, and among them 
40 percent were related to opium, 3L06 percent to hash- 
iiand the rest to various other drugs, including codein, 
[miedol and omnoron. 

Not even a simple case of addiction to amphetamines 
or LSD has been recorded, and in more than 30 years 
time has been no case of heroin addiction. In the past 10 
jare, cocaine addiction has been totally eradicated. 
Moreover, no problem concerning abuse of psychotropic 
c? mind-influencing drugs has been detected. 

Registered addicts undergo compulsory treatment 
that includes medical and psychotherapeutic special 
lid. The first stage is hospitalization for at least 
60 days and then outpatient treatment over three 
[are. A special clause to Soviet legislation provides that 
Jin addict refuses to be treated voluntarily, the court 
wy impose compulsory treatment at the request of the 
tody or the establishment where the addict works. 

Moat people become hooked on drugs as a result of sen- 
ior chronic illnesses that necessitate prolonged treat- 
Bfflt with narcotic drugs. Some begin to use a drug after 
fading about it somewhere or hearing about it from 
s **tody. Most often, it is hemp found growing wild 
(*Mch is destroyed wherever it is found) that provides 
^marijuana, or it is something stolen from drugstores 
^medical Institutions. 

How does theSoviet Union prevent drug abuse? Of ma- 
1* importance are several state acts regulating drug 
j ^mfacture and usage. Production and distribution of 
! are in the hands of the state.The quantity of drugs 

Nuwd in the country, their import, export and use are 
• f^ulated by medical and research needs alone. 

I planting of Indian, Southern Chuisk and South 
j Manchurian varieties of hemp, as well as the opium 
; WWi h prohibited, So is the treatment of human beings 
1 ^ Heroin, LSI), cannabis and other dangerous nar- 
| TL^tances. 

‘teraja another factor that I consider Important to the 
j^tion of drug addiction! The publicity that the me- 
Western countries gives to this problem, especially 
paries of drugs are mentioned and their fantas- 
j Niecta Kfh! described, is dangerous and harmful. It 
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. '4“ *. Maa wjci gcuuuiu vuq iUCU ion ~ , . • - 

' . . pplltical /dirhe f V- replacing "the traditiohal politicians 
dispensers ofpoUticalprivilege ” ab^wIov- 

' • toherwew.civffianrule^ 

; jalty to the President, as well as its self-intobition no 
■ ' |^ve; intervention to politics. That -restraint, howev»»i 
: ittiariy be^thto’k’sWi to case of a Sudden vacancy 
;/ ( presidehdy' befototoe 1987 : presidential election, to , 

! .^e^ seyS. the armed forces wo 

i . ; : hold the’ advSritage bvdr such civilian institutions as 
^ t^'coikrtsr' 1- • ' " 0 : .. '' ! - 

: staff writer 1 for theManila-basedBud 
v7 tie88Day . .i/j* ■ •; ' :• ' y’-' ’ ' \ ..... 'V 


•wfes totecrest in narcotics, especially to young peo- 
Wl Soviet tommittee on narcotics control sees to it 
*wotin^tion';on drugs that appears to 1 the Soviet 
material that would arouse inter- 


W a^e eatablished norms regarding the quantity of 
tto :to?biBteric6s issued to jnedical institutions ‘ana 


enterpriaefl and di^ig- 
Recked by: a spepial commission set 
df Health and Internal Affairs. 
J^^Mtod^tfootrepic substances that arew"* 
the Soviet Union may be pbtamed 
. ^^^./prescriptions, which have serial num- 
i'^^records are kept of prescriptionforms, , ana 

g ^i^Hshments regularly submit reports indica- 
prescriptions issued for narcotic 


The critics are hooked 
on our new port book. 


X HE VtORD IS OIT. Motteni Q 
Marine Terminal Operations h 
& Management, the l\xt ofOakbiuf s * 
new text based on of training and 

assistance to pon agencies duougltout 
ihe will, has won industr>--wide ac- 
daim. It's alread)' required realinR ^ 
iir mldsliipmen at the Califix-^^K 
nla Maritime Academy: 

But don't take 
our word fix 
ItTheex- 
pens speak ft>r 
rheniseh-es. 

IffliERESNO 

SUBSTITUTE fir ex- 1 M 1 
perience If you are 
no tidtig cargo on tty 

piers. The only good 
substitute b tl# atiib- 

otilative Modem f i | 

Marine Ttrmlna] Opera- 
Uons& Management... 

Magnificently detailed with »gg| 


worksheets arid efficient proce- 1 

dines used in every aspect often 
mhial operations No other 
manual comes dose to it in usefru- 
ttess to managers.. ,T) . , 

A Howard 

amrriCAN SHIPPER ffigk 


VOLUMI- 
NOUS and j 


; ({/I Gl 1F)F. tmri reference to be 

H ni uitb class- 
trb tniining... 
tuUmlexaiy) 
CrO SYSTEMS 

■AnWF...a 
fmadi shorn 
tiati verbiage, 
r beneficial to 
nnagements, 
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COMPRE- 

terminal 

comp- 

reference noth. The 
bate included the broadest 
'abpficatxnis pnsstbte.D 

^T7 ’ f INTERNATIONALE TRANSPORT 


uMcb may j 
weG become j 
the definitive \ 
work on the 

subject 1) ■ 
BRANDON’S 
SHIPPER AND 
FORWARDER 


' ttMRITCU- ■ 
'ufUYlhtPRESSIW is 

PT stepbystep description of 

I aB the various processes that take 

f place In the modem port. ..Aset of 
training outlines that can fc'suil- 
ably adapted to lirtuaOy at r port 

lB!i oil enrtb.W ; . 
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Make sure* that the reading pm do on 
pons 'comes tills highly woaii- 
mended Go buy the bi xik: 

Modem Marine 'liiminut Cpentitoni 
& Mtvutjpment. 

Price: L'^>. $75 00 e.»ch, inc. hunHlng, ' 
posugL- (surfacemall insitk US f U.S. 
{8^.00 e.tch (surface Wild oiltsUie tJK ) 
Hn slUjipient hy jut jktd l '.5- $5 00 
- T or $10,00 iftvrseus Add 6?ii sales 
e y lax 6 h di-lnvry within tabfixnu- 

, n>r overseas order?. intcnvUS tmU 
, mmey enters ardypkvse, *' 
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Aire Yon? Co-woita's with 
College Itegvees Veiling 
the Promotions? 

It's lime to promtvn* yuun«lf with a 
HairhcLvr's, Musters or Dociuratc 
Degree you can earn at hume! 

In less lhan a year, you could ba the ono 
galling (ho promotion with your now 
degree. In Fact, you may have ulroady 
coinplciad most ol your degree 
foqulmmerUa with your prior education 
and wort, onparlonce 

■ Lire al home; coniinuo you* 
present lot) 

■ Design your own Independent study 
program; a varlaly ol academic arras, 
personal lacully guidance; enroll any 
lima d! the year 

* Authorised by the Cali lorn la 
Department ol Education 

• 4.000 aiudonta worldwide. 

(CPU IS Ihe largest non-rasldontial 
graduate university in the U S | 

■ TgIbI cost - lose then $3,000 

Whal could your now degree earn you in 
increased salary - who knows 1 Dm ono 
thing's forcerialn - you'ra nol lIXaly to ba 


ecauiB you don't have a cottage degree 


t r.all 10LL FRF:?, today lot 
FREE INFO MM A I ION 1 
California 900-552-5522 
Ciinlmnnllfll U fi 

BOO-227- D1 19 
lanka. Hawati, outside U S 
416-459 1650 
COLUMBIA PACIFIC UNlVCRSlTr 
1415 Third street. Suita 23 »2 
San fialael. CA 94901 


i\:>iitii Aliii-r ii'.ni In' inl }i i | ■ i.H rnn r.pi- 
riiillv. Inln i'.di -i IV Wi itr- A. 4 :iii Kvi-h;iii| , i*, 
I’.n'i I0V1W1 I Jrirn ikrl.'i . U;i\V;i)i Ul)7l'7. 

MAKK KH IK Ml IS WOKI.DWIUK 
tliruii}'h Inii-i imliiiiinl coiTostiniicloiic 1 . 
LX'tuiln frer*! I [i.Ti un.r-Vi'diit^ Hnx UOGlJO-'K, 
lli'il in L 1 , Wi_": *1 (ii'rinuity. 

JOBHUNTING? 

Professionals do you wan! to work in 
Ihe USA? People Irom 6? countries 
use our job search service. Write lor 
information and an introduction form. 

FAM II 

2730 San Pedro NE. Suite H 
Albuquerque, N.M. 87tf0 USA 


International Escorts 
USA 

Head Office 

330 West 56th Street, NYC 10019 
212*765-7896 212-765-7754 

Multilingual escorts available locally, 
nationally and inter nationally 

MAJOR CREDIT* CARDS AND CHECKS 
ACCEPTED. 

Private membership available. 

This award-winning service has been 
featured as the top ft most exclusive 
Escort Service by US & International 
news media including radio and TV. 


I 'K: I T It I KN 1 JS 1 1 n >i.i »<l 1 1 n • v. ■ uli i . Kixviu- 
fiu iiiulimi. L'liiici'i'liii-liilH'imliuiiiil. Lins 
1ft". Siiov.rk'ii. M'Uil rval Il'tX -JT-I. t.'nii- 



SOUTH FLORIDA/U.S.A. 
FOR SALE 

Long established Vegetable 
Cannery. Gold Coast Location, 
year round production, huge 
local market plus export 
potential. Retain Management 
Optional. 

Reply to: WorldPaper, Box 1001 
44 Kilby Street 
Boston MA 02109 


IMPORTER 
New Zealand 

A New Zealand Importer ol many 
years experience and with exten- 
sive knowledge of local customs 
and importing laws is looking for 
new lines to Import or agencies to 
operate. Wide coverage can be 
assured due lo country-wide asso- 
ciations with chain and depart- 
ment stores, wholesalers and 
retailors. Please write:— 
Kerry-Anne Investments 
PO Box 3466 
Auckland 1 
NEW ZEALAND 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES IN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The World ILink is a leading international institution in the field of economic development and 
provides financial .ml technical assistance lo developing countries. The Bank has a continuing need for 
enthusiastic and well motivated staff at its Headquarters in Washington, D,C. 


Financial Operations Officers: initiate, implement nnd monitor the Bank's borrowing activities 
(about $10 billion equivalent in various currencies in the last fiscal year) in capital markets worldwide, 
including the negotiation of terms and conditions of borrowing transactions. Officers also do financial 
analysis of borrowing techniques and identification of sources of funds, and provide assessment of 
capital market trends and interest rate developments. 

Investment Officers: participate in the day-to-day management of the Bank's investment portfolio, 
which includes bonds, bills, certificates of deposit, and other money market instruments; maintain 
close contacts with dealers and commercial banks in several major money markets and monitor funda- 
mental and technical positions in these markets; and participate in the development of research in 
money and capital markets analysis, portfolio management techniques, risk analysis and performance 
measurements, contributing to the overall investment decision-making process. 

Financial Analysts: assess long-term developments in international capital markets that affect the 
ability of the Bank’ to borrow in particular currencies, maturities, amounts and terms; prepare papers 
for the Board on matters of borrowing and liquidity policy; participate in the formulation of long-term 
strategic options for the future role ol the Bank; maintain liaison with the Treasurer's Department to 
monitor market developments and the implementation of borrowing policy; and participate in the 
establishment of a financial plan rung system , 

Auditors: plan and conduct, as team leader, operational review's of the Bank's financial, operational 
and administrative functions; evaluate the economy and efficiency of use of resources and assess the 
effectiveness of management controls; develop recommendations to management for enhancing cost- 
effectiveness, efficiency and controls over operations; appraise adequacy of corrective actions subse- 
quently taken; and undertake research on various technical issues. 

Management Systems Specialists; design computer systems for mainframe or microcomput- 
ers, evaluate needs for hardware and software; develop and prepare program specifications; design 


ers, evaluate needs for hardware and software; develop and prepare proj 
and program logic, code and test application programs; prepare program 
tion manuals; monitor systems performance; tram staff in the use of the 
maintain multi-year work program for development of new' and existing s< 


program documentation and opera- 
te of the systems; and prepare and 
existing systems. 


Country Economists: provide management with a balanced picture of successes and failures in the 
country's economic development during a short, medium or long-term period; analyze the economic 
policies, natural and human resource constraints and world market causes to which these successes 
and failures could be attributed and formulate appropriate recommendations; review the country's 
balarn^ of payments, monetary and public finance situation from the point of view of the country's 
capacity to service increased foreign debt; discover bottlenecks in the country's sectoral development 
and stfucture, which could be alleviated through introduction of new development projects. 

A minimum of five years experience, strong interpersonal skills, an excellent command of English, and 
the ability to communicate effectively, both orally and in writing are essential. Preference will be given 
to candidates with appropriate academic training at the Ph.D. level, and with a knowledge of French or 
Spanish. The World Bank offers excellent salaries and comprehensive benefits, and a prestigious and 
stimulating environment. Please send a resume in English, indicating position of interest and Refer- 
enced. 5-3-USA-3701. 


The World Bank 
Staffing Division 
1818 H Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20433 
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PUIVAC Y |tf.K >K CATALtXi. 

I i|sci.vur lal«-t liiw-prnfilv li-i-lmii|iies. 

Huk-t^ota. Kncp limit, finsintvs ci mfuk-ii- 
tiitl. CkiiitfL- iilmtily. eiliz-.-ii^iip. US$1. 
EJbii. It ix fcllrt-PW. Fountain Valley, L’A 
1WJH. USA. 

EXPANSION CAPITAL 
AVAILABLE 

Mi in mum $250,000. Prompt 
replies. Submit proposals for viable 
dnmofltic/intcrnntionnl projects lo: 

JVIG U.S. MANAGEMENT. INC. 
I00H N. Bowen Road 
Arlington, 'fcxus 76012 
(817)860-5222 Twx 0108005149 . 


CALIFORNIA REAL ESTATE 
—All Tv pea— 

Brokers' mid investors' ioijuii-jos wt-1- 
emu.'. RE SERVICES. 1150 A Cod 
(linulown, Suito 1H2, Simla Rosa f'A 
UfilUI. USA. 

JAPANESE LADIES make wonderful 
friends. U-l us introduce you to an Orien- 
tal for friendship, marriage. $3 brings 
photos, descriptions, application. Japan. 
Box 1027 WP, Orange vale, CA 9566'i 
USA. 

BANKING & INVESTMENT represen- 
tatives wanted. Good commissions, IBIS- 
WP, 73 New Bond Street. London Wl, 
England. 


AUTHORS WANTED BY 
NEW YORK PUBLISHER 

Leading subsidy book publisher seeks manuscripts of 
all types: fiction, non-fiction, poetry, scholarly and 
juvenile works, etc. New authors welcomed. Send for 
free, illustrated 40-page brochure R-83. Vantage Press, 
51 fi W. 34 St., New York, N.Y. 10001. 




Major Hawaii Property 
10,000+ acre ranch for sale with livestock and 
machinery for development. 


Information released to qualified buyers only. 


For these and many other real estate investment opportunities in the 
U5, contact Vaughn Johnson, American Land Management, 419 North 
18th St., Bozeman, Montana 59715 USA, Tel: (406) 5874972 


SELL TO AMERICA 

The dollar Is strong and American companies are Import- 
ing more than ever. 

The best time to export to the U.S. Is now. You need to find 
American customers and to contact them directly with In- 
formation about your products. The secret Is to use Ihe 
NEW WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEM which makes It possi- 
ble to accurately pin-point potential customers. 

Contact us for free Information on how you can best take 
advantage of the American Import possibilities. 

WORLD TRADE DATA SYSTEMS, INC. Ow) 
TEL: (617)542-7833 ; TLX: 350607 
241 Northern Avenue, Boston, MA 02210, U.S A. Tra0e 


A ONE YEAR MBA IN 

INDUSTRIALIZATION STRATEGIES FOR 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR MANAGERIAL 
IMPLICATIONS 

STARTING SEPTEMBER 1985 

CONCENTRATION AREAS: 

• Industrial Policy and Strategy 

• Enterprise Strategic Design and 
Strategic Management 

• Managerial Control and Information 
Systems Management 

• Behavioural Implications of the 
Strategic Implementation 

The programme is offered by R.V.B., a recognized 
institute in managerial capability development for the 
developing world. R.V.B. is linked to the Delft University 
of Technology and has more than 30 years of 
experience in management development. 


RVB 


For further information, please write to the 
Head of the MBA Department R.V.B., 

P.O. Box 143 
2600 AC DELFT 
THE NETHERLANDS 














THE AT&T INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS NETWORK: 


IT COSTS LESS TO SEND 

YOUR FACTS BY FAX! 


TOKYO 




SAN FRANCISCO 


An exact copy of the original. With some fax 
That's fax. machines you don't 

And fax is the only system . even have to be there, 
that can transmit blueprints. They can be 


legal documents, and signed 
contracts anywhere in the-ULS. 

This : unique ability makes fax' 
one of the most exciting electron- 
ic mail technologies available 
today. 

All you need is a telephone 
and a facsimile machine. 

And in as little as 25 seconds, 
an exact duplicate arrives at its 
destination in the U.S. 

With fax, faster is cheaper. 

And different machines have 
different capabilities, different 
speeds. 

With the AT&T Network, you 
can transmit up to 400 words on 
a 1-minute call. 

Most telex machines trans- 
mit at a standard 66 words per 
minute. 

Any fax machine can match 
that rate. 

And most beat it easily. 

With some fax 
machines you don't 


programmed to transmit during 
reduced rate periods. ■ 

Telex has no daily reduced 
, rate periods, 

Since fax is a copy of the 
original, you don't need a typist. 
No special operators. 

And since there's no retyping, 
no redoing of any kind, fax is free 
of transcription errors. 

So if your U.S. customer or 
business associate’ needs your 
shipping document, a blue- 
print, a legal document, a sales 
graph or a signed contract in a 
hurry, you can fax it to him on 
the spot. 

Transmitting facts with fax. 
Another cost-effective service 
for your business from the AT&T 
International Business Network. 

International service to and from continental U.S. 
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GENEVA (OPECNA) — I 
The economic programmes I 
undertaken by nearly 60 I 
Third World countries in I 
1984 were undercut by the 
absence of supporting eeo- I 
nomic conditions in indus- I 
Uialized nations, accord- I 
ing to an OECD report rel- I 
eased here. 

The report, ‘develop- I 
ment co-operation: 1984 I 
review’ by the Develop- I 
ment Assistance Commit- I 
lee(DAC) of the organiza- | 
lion for economic co- I 
operation and develop- I 
ment, said Third World I 

strategies for economic I 
stabilization were deve- | 
loped with two ‘bold ass- I 
umptions’ — mainle- 1 

nance of non- inflationary I 
growth in industrialized 1 
countries and micro- I 

economic support for I 

macro- economic adjust- I 
meats. I 

"Rarely were these ex- I 
.ternal conditions avail- I 
able." said Rutherford I 
Poals. DAC chairman. [ 

The study noted that * the I 
leading edge of change’ in I 
Third World economies I 
had been the stabilization I 
programmes undertaken I 
with ‘the conditional assls-l 
lance of the International I 
Monetary Fund. ’ I 

Poats called for a fresh I 
assessment of the ade- I 
quacy of international fin- I 
ancial support. | 

According to the inter- I 
press service, the report I 
gave as an example of the I 
failure of ‘external condi- I 
•ions’, the persistence of I 
jori- tariff barriers to Third I 
World exports to Europe. I 

Growing trade sur- | 
Pluses _ for developing I 
countries, allowing them I 
service their debts with I 
earned from in- | 
creased exports, were a I 
JWiostay. of international I 
sconomic strategy, Poats I 
pointed out. . 1 

.However, a delayed re- 
^ v ery ; and revival of im- 
. jyts m Europe has post- 
SSrpuh® roll-back of non- 

• waji .barriers promised by 
i- ifc.^ustrialized ebun- 
> report said: 

ii'. !;!( ^° 10 d a' sharp increase 
hi Tates ; this year 

decline in 
,4 ik -.ftdding. ’that while 
H ' waK : hot, as 

* 1 9.82, H 'di- 

;; ® benefits of rising 

nations ; 

jjj floating- rate 

•S rsciommended 

fSS^SpH^ratidn be- 
: World Banki - 

. develop^ 
•,.'!?Sis i tauce age nci e s* 


MidEast Companies 


• SULEIMAN M. Al-Sawadi and Partner Co. has been esta- 
blished lu Jedda with $168,000 capital. The partners are 
Suleiman M.M. al-Sawadi (60.68%) and Abdul-Hakecm 
Suleiman MM. al-Sawadi (39.32 %). The firm will under- 
take wholesale trading in building materials as well as elec- 
trical Items, prefabricated houses, wire, cables, household 
appliances, and musical Instruments. 

• MAGASINS PRIMISTERES, a French retailer group that 
operates under the Felix Potin name, has been acquired by a 
group of Arab investors led by Moroccan financier Daniel 
Amar. The group, which Includes Saudi merchants, will pay 
$10. S million for the 57 per cent stake owned by Felix Po- 
tin, the* wine ■ merchants and supermarket 
chain. The acquisition was arranged by Baoque Arabe et 
Internationale d‘ Investlssement <BA!t) of Paris. 

• ALSO IN France, an unnamed Saudi group acquired 51 
per cent of Thlnel et Cle, a subsidiary of Societe Generale 
d* Entrcprlsc-Sainrapt et Brice, a unll of Salnt-Gobaln. 
Thinct cl Cle specializes In the construction of luxury build- 
ings. 

• HOUSE OF Fraser, the British department stores group, 
and Roland “Tiny” Rowland, chief executive of Lonrho, 
reached an agreement on 22 November by which Rowland 
will leave the Fraser board along with Lord Duncan- Sandys, 
Lonrho' s chairman. The moves follow Lonrho' s decision on 
4 November lo sell Its 29.9 per cent stake In House ol 
Fraser, which includes Harrods, to an Egyptian industrla 
family for the equivalent of $174.8 million. The sale to AI 
Fayed Investment & Trust Ltd., which Is part of the Al 
Fayed family’s Interests In shipping, hotels and oil, has 
Yielded a profit of $88.1 million to Lonrho. A1 Fayed In- 
vestment Is controlled by three Egyptian- born M Fayed 
brothers — All, Mohammed and Salah. Fraser said it would 
name as directors All and Mohammed A1 Fayed Instead, ef- 
fective I January, 1985. 

• GEORGE DEW of the UK has transferred Its 50 per r cent 
Interest in George Dcw-Ebrahlm Akbar Alireza of Saudi 
Arabia to the Saudi partner. The amount to be written off is 
believed to be between $1.6 million and $2 million. 

cash effect relating to the Investment since the beginning 
fhe fldMcUl year to October 1984 will be up to §360,000 

• EIGHT NEW companies with a combined c JP lta ‘ ° f $ 1 
million have been set up in various parts of ^banon. The 

fn^N^ba^y^to ^produce IB" ff Vj A 

Sssmsss swart s ar - 



DM against $ 


f‘T against £ 


Yen agnlnsl $ 


248.25 
24K.00 
247.75 
247.50 

247.25 
247. U0 





NKW YORK CAP) — Selected 
world Bold prices Monday, 

24- December: 


l.imdon inornlna living closed. 
London Aflcrnonn rixlnfc closed. 
Paris afternoon flxlnp dosed. 
Frankfurt flvlng dosed. 

/.urldi laic ariernonn dosed. 
Hong KonR 3 13. .20 bid 
NY Conic v gold spot monlli 

closed. _ . , . 

Republic National Bank dosed. 


Markets 
London 
Zurich 
Hong Kong 


Friday Monday 
311.000 •— 

31 1.000 — 

306.35 ■ — 


Wednesday 


London 


JJvV-N , , V 325 
hilB Zurich 


Hong Kong 


ri 



Friday Monday Tuesday 


French loan 

•AMMAN (Star) — The Jorda- 
nian government lias accorded 
Its approval, recently to the 
proposed French soft loan of 
FF 600 million to. finance the 
on-going telecommunication 
projects In the country. A 
smaller portion of the loan is 
slotted for the development or 
new telecommunication 

projects. Minister Of Plaii- 
nlug, Mr Abdullah N'sour. 
will sign the loan agreement 
soon,' on behalf of the Jorda- 
nian government. 

Since 1981. '8« 1 F ™" c . h 
have been involved In install-' 
tng new exchanges In Amman 
and the northern part or the 
Kingdom. 


US stocks 


n.,w YORK (API — The slock market turned downward Wednesday morning, sc tiling 
hack a bit after Its pre- Christy 2 65 |rt j ,207.49 In the first half 

.JJ* Miionii New York s.ock M cU.n B¥ -..Med 

SSKttfiftS- _ Inner) m; of Us 


fcpor.s .0 res p 0n! * 10 the federal reserves Irmcrln* of Us 

Slock prices advnncod on Mrtndo> 9 |hll| n|lu . r le.tcra.-M rales wiuhl cniiti- 

SKYnu' t llowe n ver'. rates rose moderately in the band market in the early goin R Wed- 
nesday. 
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• .JUI 1 1-MI... S« .MU I Ml II VI .» 1.11 nit. .victim:..', ,.u- 

lender (trie lime* ills ure mailable upon payment oT 
.11) 10. Closing date: 17 January, 1985. 

• SUPPLY, IkSllNG and operating uf microwave works for 
see uring communication within Mac Royal Academy Staff 
College under Ihc special communications organization. 

lender documents pro available upon payment of JI) 50 from 
Ihc organization’s office In ShincisanJ. Closing date: 5 
January, 1985. 

, L C 9? SraUCI ION 4)17 a purpose ball in AJioun under 

the ministry of Public Works. Tender documents are avail- 
able U P°» payment of JI) 50. Closing date: 1 January, 

I y n 3 • 

• TIIE CENTRAL tender commillee in the department of 
supplies announces the fnllowlug tenders: - 

lender No. Cost of Closing 

documents date 

MviSI co,l, P |,Icrs JD J 2 February, 1985 

3J 1/ 84 electrical pumps JDS 2 January, 1985 

• CONSTRUCTION OF offices and uti lilies at Aqaba silos 
■site under Ihc Ministry of Public Works. Tender documents 
are available upon payment of J I) 25 each. Closing date: 8 
January, 1985. 

• ASPHALTING AND levelling of (own roads in Huyyan Ru- 
ral Council area, lender documents are available upon 
pay nienl of JI) 10 each. Closing dale: 30 December, 1984. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF three classrooms In ul-Arisli school 
under Mu d aha district office. Tender documents are avail- 
able upon paymcnl of JD 10. Closing date: 29 December, 

1984. 

• CONSTRUCTION OF a (own hall In Kufrain rural council 
area. Tender documents are available upon paymcnl of JD 
20 each. Closing date: 31 December, 1984. 

• STUDY OF main seweruge projects mid fur sub projects in 
Irbid area under the Water Authority. Tender documents arc 
available upon payment of JI) 100 each. Closing date: 19 
February, 1985. 

• Silk JORDAN Petroleum Refinery Co 111 puny announces 
I he following tenders: 


No Item 


Cost of lender Closing date 
documents 


I/K5 Supply of Ilenschcl car 


spareparts JD 2 

2/85 Gaskets •* 2 

3/85 Hydraulic hoses ” 2 

4/85 1*1 pu Joints • * 2 

5/85 Mack trucks spares " 2 


1 1 February 
1985 

» 1 
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The Arab/ Opec gifts: 

a hard new look at _ 
co-operation 


By Robert Pouliol 

Star Economy Analyst 

WHEN THE petrodollar rush 
look place in Ihc mid 70s. the 
rich surplus Opcc countries 
quickly established aid funds to 
hand out gifts lo less developing 
nations. Most funds followed the 
model of ihc Kuwait fund Tor 
Arab Economic Development 
created in I he early 6Us with (lie 
assistance of the World Hank. 

Some saw in ihn.se A rah/ Opec 
aid funds a lax rebate system 
whereby some of the excess pe- 
trodollars we ic channelled hack 
lo c< mil tries in mast need or 
de vc lupine n I cu pi ( a I. It was a 
way lor oil exporting countries lo 
remind (lie Third World brethren 
that I hey Mill were pari of what 
lias become to lx.- known as (lie 
South. Olliers on Ihc other hand 
claimed (hat those funds served 
Fis a new polilical leverage, a 
kind of diplomatic weapon to re- 
inforce tile embargo against Is- 
rael and Soul h Africa while al 
the same time strengthening the 
clout of the Arab world on the 
international scene. For most of 
the new aid money was gen- 
erated iioi by Iran. Venezuela or 
Nigeria but by Hie Arab slates 
along the Gulf peninsula. 


cits and dwindling balance of 
payment positions, even (he 
richest Arab doners are retreat- 
ing from Ihc aid scene. 

Since the peak of 1980. when 
Opec donors disbursed a record 
of $9. 1 3 billion, the total drop- 
ped by 40 per cent to S5.4 bill- 
ion last year. Put differently, the 
share of aid originating from Lhe 
Opec group in relation to total 
funds disbursed worldwide has 
dropped from 23 per cent in 
I 980 ( it had reached 29 per cent 
in 1975) to just 15 per cent in 
1983. In short, Lhe relative 
we i gilt of Opec on the i ill e r- 
naiional theatre is shrinking 
year by year n( a lime when the 
A rah/ Opec aid funds had jus I 
Mailed to acquire a more sophis- 
ticated capability lo handle their 
own projects. 


'lake the case of the more gen- 
erous donors from the Gulf whi- 
ch accounted last year Tor over 
90 per cent of total Arab/ Opec 
aid. From $7.9 billion, their aid 
dropped lo $5 billion in 1983 
and all indications point inwards 
u further slowdown in 1984-85. 
In oilier words. Gulf states are 
gradually reverting back to the 
flows recorded in 1 975 when 
they handed out $5 billion. 


Today, however, the situation 
has changed radically. As a re- 
sult of growing budge I ary defi- 


No other region in the world 
has posted such a large drop in 
aid disbursement. The industrial 


Flow of world 
aid to the Arab world 

(All figures in $ million) 


Cnunlrlcs 

Europe N. America 

Others 

Multi 
lateral 
aid ( 1 1 

Opec 

countries 

Toial 

Algeria 

1,227 

-11 

-238 

80.3 

50. 2 

1117 

DJI boull 

Al 

2 

-1 

13 

II 

66 

Kgypi 

1,346 
f 565 

1426 

-47 

386 

- 25.3 

3086 

Iraq 

30 * 

-316 

20 

-1 

1208 

Jordan 

60 

-10 

24 

SI 

606 

1 

libanon 

48 

8 

5 

46 

12 

i IB 

Maurlianla 

80 

21 

-13 

84 

43 

'16 

Morocco 

442 

60 - 

28 

184 

30 

854 

Soma lia' 

202 

47 . 

-8 

147 

23 

412 

Sudan 

336 

171 

7 

153 

352 

1019 

Syria 

44 

25 

-1 1 

78 

780 

935 

Tonl<tla 

334 

28 

46 

110 

13 

530 

N. Yemen 

87 . 

34 

4 

70 

188 

392 

S. Yemen 

5 . 

-1 

"* 

47 

23 

73 

Toial 
share (In 

5,818 

1,838 

-521 

1,588 

2,123 

10.847 

per ccnl) 

53 .fi 

16.9 

~ 4 .i 

14.6 

19.5 

100 


( I) Include* aid from (he Arab/Opec roods 

Nnie: figures may no I add up precisely due lo rouadlnp. 



world ( mostly I 7 Western nati- 
ons) stepped up its assistance j 
since 1 980 by 6 per cent to a to- ! 
tnl of $27.5 billion. The Social- 
ist block ( mainly the USSR and 
East Germany) pushed up jis 
contribution by 18 per cent to 
$2.9 billion 

Yet. the collective effort rep- 
resented by Arab/Opec dona- 
tions remains by far the largest 
in terms of Gross National Pro- | 
duct (GN1‘). Whereas the indus- 
trial nations only gave out 0.36 > 

per cent or their national income i 
per year on average. Opec coun- 
tries provided 1.05 percent of 
their GNP or nearly three limes 
more. As for the Socialist block, 
their contribution remained a 
mere 0. 1 7 per cent. 


'The other side 
of (he coin 

By contrast, Arab countries 
are gelling more aid from Opcc 
and the rest of the woild than 
ever before. 

In 1980. the Arab world pock- 
eted a total of $10. 3 billion from 
all sources of aid. thus posting a 
net receipt of just over I billion. 
Last year, the region got SI 3. 1 
billion or $8 billion more than 
what had been handed mil. 

'The picture, revealed recently 
by two major reports of the 
Paris- based organisation of eco- 
nomic eu- operation develop- 
ment. thus shows that lhe Arab 
world has been a growing bene- 
ficiary of international assis- 
tance (seee accompanying table) 
by collecting over a third oT total 
world aid and concessional y 
loans. 

The bulk of those funds goes to 
14 Arab countries which 
received nearly $11 billion last 
year. Egypt. Iraq. Algeria. Su- 
dan and Syria gathered alone 
over half of all the flows chan- 
neled to the Arab world. 

Whereas Algeria registered a 
very strong growth since |98fl. 
total aid to North Africa as a 
whole dropped from $6.4 billion 
lo $5.7 billion during the same 
period. 

In the Middle East, the strong- 
est growth was recorded by Iraq 
with u 7- fold increase since 
I 980 and a 78.5 per cent growth 
over 1982. By lhe same token, 
the Iraqi fund for external deve- 
lopment virtually ceased its am 
activities ( while Iran resumed ns 
own aid programme). 

The biggest drop in aid reccipis 
was recorded by South Venien 
(57 per cent over 198 2). foll- 
owed by Lebanon 140 per cent ). 
Jordan (29 per cent) and Norm 
Yemen (18 per cent). 
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IN LAST week's at tide. I talked about 1 I 
ihe disagreement among Arab thinkers 1 1 
on the proper way of dealing with Is- I 
pel's mounting nuclear threat. boniu I 

Aiab thinkers maintain that all the talk I I 

jbout Israel’s nuclear capacities is only 
intended to intimidate Arabs and 
prevent them from ever waging a large 
ia le decisive battle against Israel. I 
Others, however, play down the ser- I 
lotisncss of Israel's nuclear threat lo 
the point of dismissing it as totally 1 
groundless and unjustified. Why does I 
Israel, then, insist on engulfing its nu- 
clear programmes with secrecy that I 
only allows rumours and exaggerations I 
10 mushroom? Does Israel, in other I 
noids. intend lo let Arabs keep on I 
jiiessing and pondering on the real I 
Jimcnsions and limitation of Israel's I 
nuclear capacities? 

While Israel's nuclear activities are | 
quite real and indeed serious, it is also 
part of lhe plan to keep Arabs confused I 
and uninformed on Ihis vita! issue. I 
Keeping Arabs in lhe dark, as it were. I 
in dealing with this matter serves two I 
purposes al icnsl. 

First, Israel uses the aura of mystery I 
that surrounds its nuclear projects as a I 
very important bargaining chip in any | 
future negotiations. Arabs, the ar- I 
fume at goes, will I'eur what they do I 
wt know. They will also think u hun- I 
Jred times. Israeli strategists hope, be- 1 
fore ever thinking of gathering their I 
strength to pul an end lo the Zionist 1 
expansionist agression. * ‘ All we can I 
fe with nuclear weapons, says Yuval I 
Ne'e man. former Israeli minister of I 
science and development, is lo create a I 
counter- threat in case Arabs have I 
ihem.” 

An open Israeli nuclear programme I 
wuld also encourage Arab countries lo | 
lf y to obtain their own nuclear wea- I 
pons. Arab countries would not accept I 
King silting ducks for Israel’s nuclear I 
weapons. An overt Zionist nuclear ur- I 
tenal would, says Karen Elliot House I 
in the Wall Street Journal, “generate I 
lar more public pressure on Arab lead- I 
f rs to counter with nuclear bombs of | 
'heir own.” Israel, in short, reaps I 
more benefits by keeping its nuclear I 
Programmes secret Ilian it would by go- 1 
‘ng public with them. Israel is also I 
Wling to bring about the wrulh of the I 
whole world for its refusal lo open up I 
1S nuclear projects to international In- I 
Action. Jt is known that Israel re- 
njws to sign the Atomic Energy Com- I 
I D,ISSl °n Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

| J he UN- General Assembly passed a 
^solution In its latest session which 
^ concluded a couple of weeks ago 
rondenining Israel's refusal to abandon 
s possession and development of nu- 
t ' wea P°ns. The resolution also al* 
“CKed the nuclear co-operation be- 
™ een Israel, and South Africa. ■ 

sell*- 861 '? la ^ peace and the lip- 
evie, ce 11 pays on the issues of co- 
Arfi!! 1 !? 6 . aiK * ihe possibility of giving 
&bs their rights in occupied Palestine 
empty slogans as long as 
ciiiu r ® fuses to open up its nuclear fa- 
ll ) to neutral international inspec- 
Boin» , i® 1 s insistence that is is not 
5J5 10 ** the first parly to introduce 
diff!n?L wea P° ns into the region is also 
thaM U 1 believe in view of the fact 
dte &!, is the only party in the Mjd- 
bv irf 8 *bat bluntly refuses to abide 
lh a ,“;f rn atio | ial laws and regulations 
nnr^ Ve ™,the use and development of 
c ^ ar facilities. . 
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By Anthony Denton 

LONDON — For many of Britain's 
750.000 Asians. Christinas is- a happy 
und exciting festival. Few are Christ Ians 
(most remain fiercely ioynl to their own 
religions), but the I ' on - l ^ t .°e ,c f al 
e menl.s or the feast have rubbed off. p«ir- 
iictilarly uinong the young. 

Asian children exchange Christmas 
cards and gifts, enjoy parties, and have a 
special meal on the day; a good number 
vviil visit the traditional Christmas 
mime. But the adults will have one ® ar . on 
,u u IM .ws from New Delhi, where Christ- 
mas Eve coincides with polling day in the 
world's biggest democracy. 

BriLish Asians have no vote. even 
dlun visitors to this country cannot lake 
part. Bui the challenge the mother coun- 
ty i s facing is uppermost in many of their 
Xs Tntlrest is .particularly strong ,n 
the Sikh community, whose 30 ,,,- 
members form the largest subgroup in the 
UnUed Kingdom, it is bitterly divided. 

When Indira Gandhi was murdered, 
young Sikhs in Southall, west London. 

SsSiSSsK- 

ale of Khali slan. 
ticism of Chohan. 

b-* , Sik ^ n 5SSS 

of the London w® ^ unimportant. 

Times. ^ejmssChohana 

SaidPrakash, " ,s th s _ Community. ' This 
tiny fraction of lh ® waJ hdor Krishna- 
view is ■«PJ?E55{L i J s best- known Asian 
leade rs °a n d°^exccuM ve director of Um- 


cjon's prestigious Institute of InUuui Lul- 
lurc. 


Sikhs on 1 he si reels ;il any lime.'' tic 
claims. 

As tile election was approaching Imliun 
ncwspaivrs in Bril 11 in increased their cov- 
erage of it. and circulations ruse, ishwar 
Vasa, editor of Gujarat Samaehar. u ver- 
nacular weekly selling I5.f)l)0 copies, 
said his paper was devoting 2 5 per cent of 
its space lo the election and had sent a re- 
porter lo Delhi. 

Anne Mouse, managing editor of New 
Life*, which aims al the younger Asian, 
said her postbag shows that youngsters 
are si ill more shocked by the assassina- 
tion uf Mrs Gandhi limn interested in her 
successor. "We are still getting unsoli- 
cited articles, poems and irihulcs from 
young people, some of l hem still al 
school. " 

Both publications lake a neutralist line, 
as does India Weekly, which is edited by a 
Sikh. Iqbal Singh U also was lo give 
much of its editorial space to Ihe election, 
.liming coverage at the older generation 
and academics who make up the bulk of 
its readers 

Whoever wilts in India, the campaign 
lias pointed up the markedly dilteienl at- 
I it iiile.s that aie held hv Ihe lirst and sec 
• ,ii d geiiei al ions of Asians in Ihilain to 
wards events m the subcontinent nxelf 
“Most Indian schoolchildren, with the 
exception ul Ihe Siklis. aie n«l a l .ill 
interested, says Kama Dave, a Mombasa 
burn lirilisli Indian who specialises in 
remedial teaching in I omlon schools. 

* * Some of lliein do mu even know an el 
eel ion is taking place” krishiiiiiiiiiin 
s;iys 1 1 i is is vet anoilier i el lection ol I lie 
gm wing cull ii i ;il division lx?i ween young 
people and liioii pare ills He selves on 1 lie 
languages section ol the liittci 1 uihIhii 
Film at inn Auilmtiiy. and deplores the tic - 
dine in i lie moilici longue 

“Many young people can understand 
what their parents say t<* ihe in in Hindi, 
or Gujarati or I'uniahi. hut they do no* 
haw sufficient command ol ilicir own 
language to make a propei grammaiicjl 
response. And if laneuagc is gone, cull lire 
is gone." he declines. 


He had a fierce confrontation with Cho- 
han on a recent TV programme, and Iv- 
lieves that anything but a victory for K.ijix 
G andhi in the Indian election will be a 
tragedy. Ho says this is the view of the 
•vast majority' or British Indians, a claim 
which Chohnn described as 'nonsense. 


Britain's Asian community is reason 
ably affluent A business iriag.i?ine re- 
ported recently that among the conn try > 
30 richest men. six are ol Indian origin 
Many are involved in the retail trade, und 
their stores are decorated with Christmas 


ELECTION SYMBOLS OF NATIONAL PAR TIFS 
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' OUR HERITAGE 

“True democracy is lhe ‘Swaraj of the musses. Swaraj 
means government by the consent o/ ihn people ns ascertained 
bv the largest number of adult population, nitiJe or funmlo 
native born or domiciled, who have contributed hy nuinual 
labour to the service of lhe state and who have taken the 
trouble of having their names registered us voters. 

Parliamentary democracy, which is based on faith m man and 
yet recognises his fallibility, is a political arrungenient that helps 
us to be governed by our chosen loaders. 


Inst how much influence the Sikh mi li- 

E/f hf. Slwifn 11 “gSuf *52? iVpubUdty' 

Indian goviirnfncnl has complained to 
Brdain^about the amount of exposure he 

sgS 


-MAHATMA GANIJHI 


paraphernalia. 

Britons have long accepted the inemi 
umiiy of shops jammed wlh ChiiMimi 
symbols run by workers oluiBf ring in i Gu- 
jarati. 'Hie irony, however is nirt I » 
the storekeepers themselves J 
niullv enjoy Christmas, said one super 
market proprietor. It is « busy nine. Bui 
mta^.5 on Christmas live our prayers 
will be with Kajiv Grindhi. 
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Our .series on modern .fmdaiiliiii domestic architecture continues this week 
and nest with articles on the work of two Amman's rising young arch- 
itects. I his week looks at a villa designed by Fiddle Xh nun I if. 


AMMAN’S VILLAS usually present a 
serious' monumental facade to the 
outside world. One of the few excep- 
tions is the lively residence designed 
by Eddie Zunaniri for his cousin Sa- 
mir Zananiri. 

The villa, at the fur end of Abdoun. is 
perched oil the hillside overlooking an 
olive grove and the rocky valley beyond. 
Although not completed yet. the villn de- 
monstrates sonic new and positive depar- 
tures from the iisnui. 

Eddie Zunaniri, one of Amman's youn- 
ger architects. designs according to func- 
tionalist principles. “The beauty of a 
building should stern from the solution of 
its functional f requirements, rather than 
from superfluous and artificial imposition 
of purely decorative elements." lie ex- 
plains. 

Several factors influenced the design 
according to Mr Zunaniri; the positioning 
ol the house in relation to the valley view 
below, /oning loop-holes in Amman 
which indicated special attention to pri- 
vacy as a liighrise could spring up in fu- 
ture beside the residence, and lastly Mr 
Zanuniri wished to provide the opportun- 
ity for introverted living should his client 
wish to withdraw indoors but still enable 
him to enjoy the bounties of a garden. 

The spirited, yet graceful, villa exterior 
sets the tone for the entire dwelling. By 
the playful handling of the volumes con- 
stituting the house, the architect has 
achieved a lively atmosphere, which is 
enhanced jay the plain stone finish of the 
dwelling. The use of one stone cut has 
avoided the confusion so often present in 






The pergola casts a graceful shadow . 

Amman buildings where several different 
stone faces conflict wildly. 

Colour is added by the red- tiled slanting 
roofs and the intricately designed red- 
tiled terracing. The lively theme of the 
villa is complimented by a garden atmos- 
phere as the exterior house remains very 
mqch pari of its green environment whilst 
the indoor house, circulates around a win- 
ter garden. 

The internal garden with its cosy seal- 
ing area. small fountain, and dramatically 
spiralling suspended stairway is certainly 
the visual focus of the villa. However the 
rectangular garden is also functional, as 
the gallery surrounding it provides access 
to all rooms on the ground floor. A simi- 
lar gallery performs the same function on 
the first floor. By using galleries rather 
than corridors the architect has saved 
spa^c aiW achieved a flowing, open am- 
bience fpr the house. 

The living area ulso continues os a void 
which ends in a gently sloping roor lower 
than the skylight above the interior gar- 
den. • ■ 

Glimpses 

■ The ground floor area affords a glimpse 
of something new with each few steps, al- 
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i lluiugh if is fairly much one open space. 

Afloi crossing the threshold the iiiilia! 
. view is the inteiiui g.wdeii and the black 
j and white bar beyond it; fiom the winter 
garden the living areas are visible — the 
formal salon which flows on to the terrace 
and the sunken informal living room with 
its cosy fireplace. 

i A few steps more and the dining area 
comes into view. The kitchen with its 
black cabinets and yellow tiles is situated 
next to the dining area. Besides it the gu- 
est bed room, and completing l he other 
two sides of the rectangle, maid's quar- 
ters and drive-in garage, plus a large 
study at the front of the house next to the 
i entrance lobby 

The simplicity and openness of design 
ensure easy circulation for relaxed yet re- 
fined living. The colour scheme is basi- 
cally black and white with splashes of 
green and brick, flooring is not the tradi- 
tional cold marble but softly luxurious na- 
turally split hack slate tiles while walls are 
rough- textured and painted white. Fur- 
nishings are to be simple in design but 
hold in colour. 

j he bediooiu area uf the first Hour, re- 
quiring privacy, is more enclosed than the 
spacious ground floor. The master bed- 
room with its rich red and white bathroom 
combines luxury with freshness as it 
opens onto a large balcony overlooking 
the valley — the ideal place for morning 
coffee. 

'I he only unenclosed space of the first 
floor, the family living area has two spec- 
tacular downwards views, one of the win- 
ter garden, the other of the living area be- 
low. The gallery surrounding the void and 
Lite lumily room are paved in black slate 
whilst the bedrooms arc to be carpeted. 
I'hc children's wing, separated from the 
muster bedroom, consists of three be- 
drooms large enough for both study and 
rompi ng. 

"If a house must function then so must 
a garden.' according to Mr Zananiri. The 
garden he has created for the Zananiri 
villa is both beautiful and usable. 

Trees deliniate the vehicular and pedes- 
trian entrances. From the main gate the 
visitor is conducted to the front door by 
gently curving flower beds. Extending 
from the living room far Into the garden 
the main patio functions as part of both 
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Privacy Is gained without a 'fortress' feeling 


house and landscape; whilst the remain- 
ing terrace nestles closer to the villa. 
Lawns are directly related to the building 
by sweeping up to the terracing. 

The lower garden includes a large paved 
area with sand pit shaded by a banyan 
tree! A jacaranda or similar skeletal tree 
will be planted by the main terrace. 

The kitchen garden at the back of the 
house includes a superb pergola, a barbe- 
cue counter and space for growing such 
exotics as herbs, mints etc. Cupress trees 


are to screen the house from encroach- 
ment by future neighbouring highrise. 

The Zananiri villa is a departure from 
standard architectural practise in Jordan 
in two respects. Firstly it is a totally de- 
signed project — including gardens land- 
scaping as well as built up areas. Sec- 
ondly, along with a handful of other villas 
here the dwelling is a study in architectu- 
ral detailing. The hand of an architect is 
visable from the overall treatment of the 
building down to minutest detail. 


Fears for the historic Taj Mahal 


By Arun Chacko 

WIDE CRACKS have appeared in the 
structure of the Taj Mahal, threaten- 
ing the fabric of India's most famous 
building. 

Fungus attneks have added to the prob- 
lem, turning the inside of the .150-year- 
old marble mausoleum to a sickly yellow 
hue spotted with black and brown patches. 

A report by four construction experts 
declared. “A monument of international 
repute is on its way to degradation due to 
damage to its materials and the cracks 
developed in the structure. It is imper- 
ative steps are taken, and soon. " 

The Taj Mahal was built by the 


broken-hearted Mughal Emperor Shah Je- 
han in memory of his favourite wife 
Mumtaz Mahal, who died in 1631. 

Damage to the structure at Agra. 1 90 
km from New Delhi, as a result of pollu- 
tion from nearby factories including an oil 
refinery, has concerned officials for some 
years, but it seems now that this has been 
greatly exaggerated. 

The cracks are another matter — two to 
three metres long, and wide enough to 
allow pieces of marble to fall out. 

The four experts — Dr. P. R. Rohatgi, 
Dr. C. B. Raju and Dr. R. Ray of the gov- 
ernment research laboratory at Bhopal, 
and Dr. R. F. Andersen of San Jose State 
University. Calif. —• declared in their re- 






port, “More alarming than the surface 
deterioration caused by pollutants from 
the Mathura refinery and 400 foundries 
in and around the city is ihe damage in 
the form of deep cracks in the marble.” 

The cracks are ascribed to the founda- 
tion subsiding, and to the expansi- 0 of 
iron pins and dowels used by the luuldci.* 
to hold the marble exterior again** the 
base structure. 

Iron pins have been expanding and 
cracking in all Mughal monuments, and 
are being replaced by copper ones. 

The pins are also corroding, and may be 
responsible for the brown patches on the 
stone which has also suffered from wind 
erosion and fungus. 

However, the deterioration to the stone 
is much greater inside the monument, 
particularly in the pitch-dark crypt winch 
holds the original royal tombs. The high 
humidity and constant glow of hundreds 
of candles has blackened the marble. 

Dust, corrosive gases and carbon parti- 
cles. as well as perspiration. exotic 
fumes and highly scented talcum po' 
used by the millions of visitors hav 
done their bit to damage the marble. 

Then the temperature between the ex- 
ternal and internal domes of the Taj was 
found to be very high, which the experts 
felt could be because of the presence ol 
thousands of bats and metabolic reaction. 
But there is no way to reduce this heat. 

Compass features 
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development 


19 8 5, What does it offer our children 


Time for a worldwide ‘ child survival revolution 


i\i 1984 tbe lives ol tin estimated half 
million children have been saved by 
*5 dehydration therapy COR 1 ). A ut 
Js than 1 5 per eenl „r Ihe world's 
families are using this revolutionary 
nw* cost technique lor preventing and 
treating diarrhoeal dehydration - the 
biggest single killer of children in Ihe 
modern world. 

These estimates arc made by UNICEF in 
ite annual State of the World’s Children 
iep ort issued by its Executive Director. 
James Grant. 

Bringing in evidence from all par Is of 
it< developing world. Ihe report demon* 
jujus dial just four inexpensive methods 
I, it ORT ‘could now enable parents 
ihimselves to bring about a child survival 
resolution and save the lives of at least 
bjlfof the 40,000 children who now die 
(jdiilay.” 

In answer to fears that such a drastic 
xcJuciion in child deaths might accelerate 
population growth, the report points out 
that parents tend to have smaller families 
c nt e they are reasonably sure that their 
listing children will survive. “Reducing 
Mi deaths." concludes UNICEF, ‘'is 
therefore also likely to cause population 
puKth to slow down. " 

Simple solution 
ORT is the most dramatic of the low- 
techniques discussed in the report. 
E«ry year.' nn estimated 4 million chil- 
dren die from the dehydration which can 
suddenly set in when a child has diar- 
rhoea. During the illness, fluid losses can 
4 'Jickly drain away 10 per cent of the 
child's body-weight. And at that point, 
death is only hours away. 

Previously, the only cure for dehydra- 
mo was sophisticated intravenous Ihcr- 
# Now, it can be prevented by giving 
the child an oral rehydralion solution to 
drink. 

Using either a 10-ccnt sachet of salts 
nude up to the precise WHO/ UNICEF 
formula (UNICEF has supplied 78 coun- 
ts with 65 million sachets this year) or 
jhome-made mixture of salt and sugar in 
bright proportions, parents themselves 
an make an effective oral rchydrution so- 
lu| ion. And it is this do-it-yourself cl- 
traenl which could make the new treat- 
available to the majority or the 
^Id’s children, despite the fact that 

T It ORT to 
be easy 

Oral Rehydration Therapy Is not only a 
remarkably effective treatment for 
Jarrhoca it is almost laiiglmhly ensv to 
**ry out. 

One leading English specialist in tro- 
Jr 1 ! medicine gives the following ‘re- 
tail's '° r ' ,0nie ll,a( b' oral rehydralion 

0nc 8* ass water add enough 
to make It as sally us your baby’s 
•silly 011 don't know how sally they 
tries) * baby next time be or she 

‘■ Add just enough sugar so that you 
ttn ‘*s(e the sugar. 

Ig* , * 1,s drink slowly each lime the 
tttE a life" t,0U * t * larr * l0Ca — and 

^ Se! tl3Ve no access to modern health 

ofcu nexl five years, says UNICEF. 
ai[j es Vr- ?Pread to half the world's fa- 
"ilwi'n. . at Point,’* says the report. 

l tildrnn S r Ve l* ves °f some two million 
“ ren a year.” 

^ 0 (fcu r ni tcct ’ n ® *ke lives — and the nor- 
thiidrgn ,v,? ent of many millions of 
Pori seie „ . .^eloping world, the re- 
fcstegie*- 0111 three other basic low-cost 

— to enable mothers 
i all chiiH ■ t0 ‘Pwveni at least half of 
f 10-teni n m alnulrition by means of a 
I Mvic* *? owth cha rt and some basic 
Vn..L-r' *wltt weanine and feeding 


Breast- feeding — to provide the best 
possible nutrition for the first six 
months of life and to protect the infant 
against common infections. 

' Immunization — using newer, more 
lical-stahle vaccines to provide protec- 
tion against six common diseases 
which now kill 5 million children a 
year and leave another 5 million with 
life- long disabilities. 

Since UNICEF first began drawing at- 
tention to these opportunities two years' 
ago, things have begun to happen. So 
much so that UN Secretary- General Javier 
Perez dc Cuellar now says that ‘ ‘there are 
unmistakable signs that a veriLablc child 
survival (evolution hits begun to spread 
across (lie world”. Some examples: 

In Colombia this year, over three-quart- 
ers of a million children have been im- 
munized in a campaign which mobilized 
over 1 20.000 volunteers, saved the lives 
of several thousand children, and 
protected many more thousands from 
life-long disability. 

In Brazil, over 450.000 volunteers 
have manned 90,000 vaccination posts 
for two National Vaccination Days which 
saw 1.5 million children immunized with 



Seven million young children could be 
saved every year 

’triple vaccine' and two million protected 
against measles. 

In Algeria, the newly appointed Health 
Minister has launched a national ORT 


campaign and publicly announced that ihe 
low- cost, techniques will be used to halve 
the tint inn's child deaths within five 
years. 

In one city in the Philippines, a cam- 
paign using the same techniques has al- 
ready succeeded in reducing child deaths 
by 50 per cent. 

In Indonesia. 400,000 volunteers are 
promoting low-cost methods in 3 1.000 
villages with the aim of reducing infant 
deaths by hair over the next fifteen years 

In Pakistan. 30 million sachets of oral 
rehydralion salts have been produced in 
19 84 and the immunization rate for the 
nation's young children has been taken 
from 5 per cent to 50 per cent in Little 
more than a year. 

in Turkey, a five-year child survival 
revolution' has been launched to try to 
repeal on a national scale t lie successes in 
Van province, whole the same low- cost 
techniques have helped to reduce infant 
deaths by 65 per cent. 

In total. 38 nations have new begun 
large-scale production of oral ichvdi aliou 
salts and I Hi nations have taken some 
form of action to promote knowledge ol 
breast-feeding's advantage and bottle- 
feeding's dangers. 


But who will help the mothers? 


OF THE many problems which beset the 
great opportunity for a revolution in child 
health, two are so profound and pervasive 
'as to demand acknowledgement even in a' 
report which traditionally emphasizes op- 
portunities rather than constraints. 

First, there is the fact that so many 
mothers in poor communities are already 
so overwhelmed by work, and so unsup- 
ported bv male-dominated societies, that 
they have little time and energy left to put 
into action the child protection strategies 
which might now be placed at their dispo- 
sal. 

Second, there is Lhe problem that slow 
progress towards basic services -- and 
especially clean water and safe sanitation 
— is still acting as a brake on almost all 
other child survival strategies. 

Women* s work 

Almost without exception, low-cost 
strategies for promoting the health and 
growth of children demand more of their 
mothers. It is therefore without apology 
thill we return for a moment to the ques- 
tion of a mother's lime. 

Longer breast- feeding consumes time 
und energy: oral rehydralion therapy de- 
mands lime and patience to .mix ; up a ; fresh 
solution each morning and administer it 
slowly several times a day lo a sick child, 
preventing malnutrition will mean taking 

child lo be weighed each month and 
spending more lime in the preparation of 
the Tour to five feeds a day which are 
necessary for safer weaning; and making 
sure a child is immunized means repeated 
flips to health clinics or vaecmal.on 
posts. 

Yet manv of the women of the poorest 
communities in the developing world are 
already working 1 2 to 1 6 hours a day. 
ten spending many more hours in the 
fields than men, women are responsible 
for a" leas? 50 per cent er family food pro- 
duction in the developing world. 

Once the harvest is In; it is also the wo- 
mans job to do all the pounding, winnow- 
K" grinding, boiling, straining, drying 
and storing of the family * staple foods. 

On top of that, women are normally re- 
soonsible for collecting firewood and 
drawing water, gathering fodder and look- 
fng’afteranimals, tending kitchen gar- 
dens and marketing any surplus. cooking 

and washing up after meals cleanlngan 
washing clothes, sewing and waving, 
maintaining social obligations and atiend- 
ing to the sick and the elderly — and all of 
this is on top of the tasks of bearing and 
caring for children. 
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Chart and some basic or shanty town ve , op i ng world, then 
Weaning and feeding fiSe^the special difficulties 


The world of mothers 
of depending entirely on Ihe market-place 
for her family's food, of long houts awa> 
from home as she struggles to eurn an i n- 
come. and of an overcrowded and danger- 
ous environment in which to bring up her 
children. In the five largest cities of In- 
dia. for example, 60 per cent of all fami- 
lies live in one room — and most have 
neither safe water nor hygienic saniiu- 

a rural area, the mother is likely to 
face different problems. Usually. diar ‘ 
rhoeal and other infections come during 
the busiest season of the agricultural 
year. Once the rains have begun, hoeing 
and nlantiiiK cannot wait. Once the crop 
to r&ned *th? h.r«.. mu.1 be gathered 

in " At thesc times, mothers cannot keep re- 

ISsSESS 

framing child needs. In one Afr.onn 


nation, for example, surveys have shown 
that women's work in agriculture means 
that many small children arc Ted. on aver- 
age, only 1.6 limes a day. 

As importunl as a mother's time is her 
energy. And again the unequal standing 
of women, and sometimes their out-aiui- 
uul exploitation, means that the mother is 
frequently ill and tired, devoid of the ca- 
pacity for extra effort which improveme- 
nts in her child'** well-lieiiig may demand. 
Of Ihe 464 million women in the Hurd 
world, for example, no less than 2JM 
million are exlimulcd to be suffering from 
■ energy-sapping unaenuu 

To the long houis of physical I loti <n 
fields and homes, must be added the phy- 
sical burdens and nutritional stresses of 
repeated pregnancy and of breast -fcfimg. 
At the age of thirty, a woman h us often 
spent 80 per cent of her udull life in the 
stressful processes of reproduction and 
breast-feeding. 
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Men against the mountains 


By Er.silia Moreno 

Special to The Star 


WHEN SIR EDMUND HILLARY 
and Tenzing Norgay first sealed 
Mount Everest in 1953, (hey set 
a mountain climbing (rend throu- 
ghout the world. Since then peo- 
ple from just about every nation- 
ality and walk of life have at- 
tempted to conquer the challeng- 
ing slopes of the highest moun- 
tain in the world. In I 97 K eight 
Frenchmen, s 1 out to bo (he 
Tirsl representatives or France 
scaled the massive natural won- 
der. It look them a long 5 8 days 
to reach (he summit, but they 
arc the first expedition to return 
to the mountain's base with no 
casualties. 

Mr. Jean- Francois Mazemid, 
one of the members t»r (lie expe- 
dition who is in Amman to give a 
conference on Mount Everest at 
the I- reach Cultural Centre, 
spoke to The Star uhoiil the peri- 
lous!!. K4K metre ascent. 

His uncle Pierre Ma/eaud, the 
expedition leader who wns part 
of an international expedition to 
Mount Everest, applied to the 
Nepalese government for a 
climbing permit back in I *i 7 1 . 
The group was given permission 
for 1978. Two years prior to 
that they started their prepara- 
tions. The group members would 
scale the French Alps and run 
three limes per week Tor an hour 
each time to prepare Tor the high 
altitude. 

They arrived during Everest's 


.summer season in July. Ma/.eiiud 
explained (hut the two summer 
months are the best climbing 
season because there is a fresh 
snowfall (hat covers the moun- 
tain's creavasses and facilitates 
(he climb. The temperature is 
considerably warmer at -JO°C to 
-40°C compared to - 60 *C during 
the winter. 

They spent 22 days trekking 
from the Nepalese capital of Kat- 
mandu to the mountain's base. 
Four days or the approach were 
spent under torrential rainfall. 
With the team were 21 guides, 
six journalists and 400 porters 
carrying some two tons of climb- 
ing and film equipment and food 
requisitions. 

The group set up five stations 
along the mountain. The *l\ise' 
station, at 5.400 metres, housed 
the journalists and was used as n 
return point if climbers were 
suffering from mountain sick- 
ness. 

Ma/eaud. a doctor specialized 
in mountain rescue aiul who is 
currently involved in mountain 
physiulogy research, discussed 
this sickness which is brought on 
by high altitudes. He said that 
bad headache, anorexia, in- 
somnia in and dizziness are the 
symptoms which warn the suf- 
ferer. If a climbei experiences 
one or more of these symptoms 
he must return to the hase sta- 
tion to rest for a couple of days. 


Exhibitions 

The French Cultural Centre presents an exhibition on Antoine 
Bourdelle. 

Continues until Monday 7 January. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents an exhibition of silk 
painting ‘Portrait of Nineteenth Century Jordnn*. 

Thursday 27 until Sunday 30 December. 

The HCC also presents an exhibition by Egyptian painter Ah- 
mad Shlha. 

Tuesday I until Friday 4 January. 

Films 

The French Cultural Centre presents ‘Ben et Benedict,* a 
] 977 Him directed by Paula Delsol and starring Francoise Le- 
brun and Andre Dussolier. 

Thursday 27 December at 7.45 pm. 

‘La Modification', a 1970 film directed by Michel Worms 
and starring Maurice Ronet and EmmanueUe Riva 

Saturday 29 December at 7.45 pm. 

The American Centre presents ‘Ordinary People* (12 5 mins) 
slurring Donald Sutherland. Mary Tyler Moore and Judd Hir- 
sch. 

Thursday 27 December at 7.00 pm. 

'Omni: The New Frontier* , (119 mins), includes segments 
on Omnivae, the first robot to act on instructions from a hu- 
man voice. 

Sunday 30 December at 7.00 pm. 



Jean- Francois Mazeaud 

If he docs not and continues to 
climb, piilmnnury oedinia (not 
being nhk- to breathe), asphixia- 
tion. cerebral nedima- which 
leads tu unconsciousness and 
eventually death, will occur. 
Mazeaud himself had to return 
hack to the base six limes. lie 
said Hut research is still being 
conducted lo discover why ulli- 
Ludcs affect some people and not 
others. 

Preparing meals during (he 
climb was a troublesome two 
hour ordeal each time. The clim- 
ber's diet consisted of high en- 
ergy foods with sugar, because 
high altitude decreases the ap- 
petite, and n daily intake of four 
litres of liquids. They would eat 
normal food at the base camp 
and dehydrated foods and spe- 
cially prepared mountain clim- 
ber's mess kits at the other 
cumps. Snow had to be melted 
over kerosene burners (that do 
not function properly in high al- 


IT IS not very often that we 
get the chance in Amman to 
see the work of great masters 
of the screen. The Italian film 
week recently held at the 
Royal Cultural Centre offered 
us that chance with screen- 
ings of films by two directors, 
universally acknowledged as 
among the world's greatest 
Federico Fellini and Miche- 
langelo Antonioni. 

Fellini Is regarded as one of 
the most distinguished, and 
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titudes) for water. 

Mazeaud said the team would 
sleep in a special altitude lent 
called a box tent that would com- 
pletely block the fierce wind and 
could maintain the interior tem- 
perature at 5°C lo60°C while the 
temperature outside was -25°C. 
The morning was Lhc most physi- 
cally demanding time of day as it 
is- the coldest time on the moun- 
tain. After a 'warm' night snug- 
gled into down sleeping bags, the 
climbers would experience u 
drastic change in temperature. 
Sometimes it would require 15 
minutes just to pul on one's 
bools (that weighed 2.2 kilo- 
grammes each), Mazeaud com- 
mented. 

Avalanches 

The two most dangerous parls 
of the mountain are the West- 
comb Flat section between the 
base and second station and Lhc 
Arete at the summit. These spots 
arc whore the majority of clim- 
ber casualties occur. 

The Westconlb is especially 
treacherous Ma/eaud said, be- 
cause the mountain's glacier 
moves 1.5 metres daily causing 
avalanches and enlarging cre- 
vasses. While climbers ascend 
they mark the trial every 20 to 
30 metres with red Dags and 
each morning they have Lo re- 
track the distance to check if the 
trial they have laid is still pass- 
able for the climbers behind 
them. Traction is^ulso difficult 
because il is the iciest part of the 
mountain. 

Arete is the 84 8 metre stretch 
leading (o the mountain's peak. 
Each climber is equipped with an 
oxygen mask but breathing is 
still extremely difficult. Some 
climbers acLually black out due lo 
oxygen hypoxia, an extreme oxy- 
gen deffieiency in the brain. 

Others lose their balance on 


the strip (hat varies i n width 
from n narrow 20 centimetres to 
three metres. Mazeaud said that 
this last segment required six 
hours to cover due to fatigue 
brought on by lhc high altitude. 

Heroes 

When Lite group returned 
home they were national heroes 
The documentary film they 
filmed on the mountain was 
aired twice on French televi- 
sion's Channel 1. The television 
station and Radio France spon- 
sored the group and covered two 
thirds of the JD 32,000 (1978 
prices) expedition. 

Because it is so costly for large 
groups (o scale mountains a new 
method has been devised. Called 
the Alpine Technique, it invol- 
ves a small group of two to five 
climbers and 800 to 900 kilo- 
grammes of equipment. Even 
though it is cheaper, it is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Everyone 
must climb together, no one can 
be left behind at a camp. If 
someone is sick the entire group 
must remain behind. This in turn 
takes up the climber's precious 
time and most have only their 
one month holiday. 

Another new way of climbing 
is solo climbing. Like any other 
perilous sport, soloing is not en- 
couraged among climbers. Bui 
there is al ways someone who 
sees the risk us a challenging 
adventure. Mazeaud tells lhc 
story of one friend or his who At- 
tempted to solo. He was sent out 
on mountain rescue to find the 
friend but never did. 

So Mazeaud and his fellow 
climbers will attempt another 
peak yet to be conquered by a 
French team, the 8.013 metre 
high Xixupangma in China. He 
has already saved up (his past 
summer's holiday hoping Lo be 
able lo scale (he mountain in Lwo 
months next summer. 



Fellini’s 4 Juliet 
of the Spirits’ 

A master at work 


by far the most original, of 
Italian directors. His wild 
imagination and exagerated 
flamboyance colours most of 
his work. Most of his films 
are so personal in nature that 
they are essentially surreal- 
istic expressions of his own 
dreams, (or nightmares for 
that matter). They create a 
world of fantasy that is totally 
his own. 

His film "Juliet of the Spi- 
rits" (Giulietta Delgi spirit) 
seems to have been particu- 
larly suited lo his extraordin- 
ary gift. A portrayal of the 
heroine's fears and fantasies, 
the film offered occasion for 
Fellini to create a whole world 
of fantasia out of Giulietta' s 
halucinations. 

Her childhood fears and 
adult inhibitions are ex- 
pressed In a * ‘streak- of- 
consciousness" manner con- 
veying as little coherence as 
exists in the human subcons- 
cious mind. The result is a 
striking canvas of shapes and 
colours and a haunting echo 
of sound that seem to belong 
more to the -director's vivid 
imagination than Lo that of 
his plain, week and bewil- 
dered heroine. 

The film opens with Giu- 
lietta preparing for her wed- 
ding anniversary. But Giuliet- 
ta's marriage to Giorgio is 
just on the point of turning 
sour, as she is soon lo realise 
that her husband's • love is 
directed elsewhere. In her 
fear of losing her husband to 


his mistress. Giulietta is at 
risk of losing her own mind. 

i The film is largely made up 
of Giulietta’ s haunting night- 
mares and hallucinations as 
she visualises her tormenting 
ghostly and, at times, 
ghastly, spirits. 

The design and photography 
of these scenes are strikingly 
memorable, the flame boyant 
( and sometimes ridiculously 
bizarre) costume design of 
these apparitions leave indel- 
ible images on the viewers 
minds — ■ though they are 
more convincing as Fellini s 
own fantasies than the plain 
and simple Giulietta’ s mental 
trauma. 

This mental and emotional 
torment keeps haunting Giu- 
lietta all through the film up 
until the point where she fin- 
ally comes to accept her hus- 
band’s desertion of her. It is 
only in this acceptance of her 
problems and her facing up to 
her troubles that Giulietta lib- 
erates herself from her spi- 
rits. When Giorgio leaves her 
at the end of the film, Giuliet- 
ta’ a spirits come in all shapes 
and figures to lodge themsel- 
ves physically in her home, u 
is one of the most hauntmgiy 
memorable scenes of the 
film. 

Gathering up all her cour- 
age and determination 
Giuletta shuts them out or ner 
home and of her life, freeing 
herself of their domination. -• 
The spirits pack up and leave 
her for over. 
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Our compliments to the chefs 


people 


• Then 6 ave ; 


us I heir recipes, we 


1 .Titan their Christ mas tur- 

g 3 «■ su'Hfy »>? 

recipe nri/cavi liners 
to collect the goods. First 
( Z winner Mrs Tilnksi l.oona- 

SSt 


"ho hail from Sri Lanka went 
home carrying noi only a imUv 


home carry i us ■ j 

m 1 selection ol cheeses. _ a 
beautiful crystal dish tilled with 
sSored almonds and a Mik. of 


For second prize Mrs Wendy 
I thy sa’id carried ol f a turkey and 
Y, ejection of cheeses, nurd 
I nto of a Wile of wine went to 
lln Nancy Habib. 

prizes were provided by A! 
Ma, Silver Supermarket and 

Chantilly- 

And it seems Mrs Goonalilleke 
i 5 j very versatile lady. She not 
,4V bakes amazing Christmas 
uiss but has kindly offered us 
ha recipe for candied peel and a 
cowl idea for turning old Chrisl- 
jy, cards into delighllul little 
foul for Christmas cake. Lack 
pace prevents us from prinl- 
io, them this week but we will 
be them in the first issue of 
1: #ew vear. 







Towards 1985 


Mrs Til nka Cnnnctlllcke with Mnmdan Al Hal and Osama El- 
Slierlf of the Slur. 


WELL, B^ NOW you should have managed lo digest your 
Christmas dinner. I hope that you enjoyed that day and that 
many more happy days will follow in ih L - new year. And with 
the end of the year in sight. I get a feeling of hope lull ness for 
the future. 


bar thanks once again to our 
r.tc prize winners and in all 
it- •; who coni ri buled in t he Slur 
Lammas Recipe competition. 



Christinas time brings with it a renewal or sentiments we 
often forget during the rest of the year, pi* haps because we 
are too busy with the job or living our lives Wc hear the 
phrase ‘peace on earth, good will to men'. Personally, 1 
prefer the other translation that says, ‘peace on earth to men 
of good will'. It conveys ail entirely different meaning. .1 
more realistic one. 


First ol nil. there is very little peace on earth. In fact, 
world lenders are constantly having meetings, coaler cnees, 
summits, und whatever else they want to call them, to avert 
(he impending throat of worldwide holocaust. 

Other Ilian lhc chance that we will all In? vaponsed oft the 
face of (lie earth in a matter of seconds if they' m.ii i pushing 
their billions, they now inform tis th.it even it we Ju mjiuvc 
the initial nuclear exchange we will soon liec/c due 10 Hie 
sunlight being shut nil' hv clouds .if dust ami smoke Wlicie is 
the ‘peace on earth".' 


1 feliz Navidncl. Feli/ Aim 
Vunwere the cries as students 
•the Spanish Class al the Univ- 
c-iiv of Jordan gol together lust 
tanbyal the Spanish Cultural 
Care to enjoy some Spanish 
c.rb ami snacks. 


Wendy and Said Abti-Sa'ad step up for tliclr Christmas goodies 


lithe small lecture rooms of 
i-itenire which were decorated 
1 : Christmas with a charming 
'.hisimas tree and painting by 
'^children of the Spanish e«»m- 
swy. university students were 
••(liter happily dialing lo their 
idlers. 

'If Arlrro Arnaltc. the Spa- 
j-'h teacher at the University of 
•Jin said that litis reception 
‘-Mielci both as a celebration of 
utslmas and as a way of intro- 
'■UMhe students to the ce li- 


ne Is of communication. She said 
(hat reception also helped to 
strengthen the students ties with 
their teachers who represent a 
different culture hut with whom 
they still have much in common. 


lust in waves of mcludv and nos- 
talgia. This melodious enrol sing- 
ing was conducted and organised 
bv Sister Corona. 


And even if it is not global disputes 1l1.1l lace us. ilunc ,nq 
plenty of other situations in winch we all u«o ofien lack unv 
good will towards our fellow human being* And. again 1 am 
speaking personally, there are a few individuals who will 
never evoke a feeling of good will in me although I hut hum a 
basic positive emotion to the majority of human beings, being 
one of them myself. So. I have thrown out the phrase, ‘peace 
on earth, good will to men'. 


dil I ere at culture mil with wiwin About 300 foreigners attended 
they still have much in common. l!lc , n; , SN . ignoring the biting 
# # . # , cold at midnight, many Indian. 

. t hrisii.K.s l*v," W.IS i, joyful l-ilipino -'" d s , ri L ;"’ Un ' v ". lk |!'» 
. , , i v .|-o ,»r ij lc girls ventured out in reach the 

fumynVlirisliiin coiiiiminilv liv- church. Uwy indudcil nurses 
ik n who uiicmknJ lhc ";om Junta" Unirersily Al 

Mklnlghl M« in linelish al lhc M..a*hcr and oilier hospitals m 
IX.* In Salle Roman Catholic Hie u| >- 


church at .lahal Hussein. 

The Mass was organised by 


torn Musa] lam, one of the 
v'-uis of the .Spanish class 
was •here enjoying the fes- 
« atmosphere told The Slur 
wcIl * n ^ or| hul gut borings 
,} the students close Ingot her 
’-fve them u chance to gel lo 

? if! U,,,cr in il different 
--“nu to open up new clum- 


Ihc Parish Priest ol the Church 
Father Mnnssu and was con- 
ducted hv Fr. T Ibiquct SJ. I In? 
foreign Christians, from various 
Western and 1 astern count ries 
especially from Ireland. Austra- 
lia. India, the Philippines. Sit 
I ankti attended the Mass and en- 
joyed Hie light rclrvsliiiienis uiu 
the socializing in the clmrcmiall 
alter the Mass at midnight. 

Hie Christmas caml songs 


presented hv the girls before Hie 
Muss al 21.3 0 had the audience 


At midnight on Christmas eye. 
Amman's Mil lay a lam speaking 
Indian community conducted a 
mobile carol party which visited 
Hie homes of the community to 
wish them Merry Christmas and 
lo convey the news of the birth 
of the Jesus Christ. And on 
Tuesday morning they assembled 
at St Ephraim Church at Ashra- 
fioh, where Father Kuriaknse of 
Damascus, who happened to be 
visiting Amman, was invited by 
the St Ephraim Church authori- 
ties to conduct a Muss in Malaya- 
lam. 


Bnt (hat doesn't mean that I have become entiiely cynical 
Not u( all. 1 have become selective. I now use the phrase, 
‘peace on earth to men. or persons. I .ill sexist terms arc ta- 
boo to writers these days) of goodwill. If you nurture .1 basic 
positive attitude towards your fellow human beings, then I am 
with you. 

Yet 1 reserve the right to point out that there will always be 
the other side of the coin, that other type of human Ik* mg. 
They are the ones who generate disputes, ill will among as 
many others as possible, and when they are in positions of 
power, manage Lo do much more harm. Bui they have always 
been with us and they always will be there, stirring up nega- 
tive feelings. 

The choice we do have is to which side we are ally ing our- 
selves. Are we persons or good will, and might be able lo look 
forward to just a little peace on earth, or are we one of those 
of ill will who really don’t warn any sort of peace? 

If you are a basically malicious person, stop reading this 
right now! But. of course, you aren't so I will say lhal you 
shouldn't look for peace by reading newspapers, listening to 
news bulletins, or looking at statistics on other social prob- 
lems. Rather, look for peace inside of your own personality 
because that is the only place that il actually can exist. 


JJRICORN - December 2 1 si to 
««ry 19 Mi 

J'l7 ,ld ** We N ndvised to cry to he us 
“Iitm-i 8 ? y° u . can - mid du it yourself now. 


? " can - mtu ilo it yomseii now. 
, r . J! 1 ii <0 others, lot they could let 
Iw'JiT s J oil w ! ,al could Ik* u very pru- 
■■■ j. ■ fT - v 'vn though a person or the op- 
fcdinn ,V S c * ,rc mc]y fond or you. und very 
ywu - you s, ill cannot lul youi 
r* rule your li.->u,l .,.,.1 ....... 1.1 n 


pi ess n re on a rehuivc in order to stop them 
where unnecessary expense is conwriied. By 
lhc end of this week, you will find that «• 
been yom originality which has paid you some 
really good dividends. 


TAURUS- April 21st to May 20th 


L 'l *y° ur head, and it would he ns well 
i>»to try to harder, up n Utile. 


gtautt^ZT- - siss* gs 

IS* anuar - v 2fl "’ to Ft ' l,r,, ■ 1 ’i ,0 

l^fnenlu* 5 c ? min 8 week, you should find domestic chores ond duties. « S»J give so- Lonce n-P v , horily tha , you are ex- 

Un- “ ,,d rclnliv « very eo- operative, dally, and this way you can avoid unnecessary ^ho^sumem ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ find o f v nc a E ains t the other. You could bothers, 
of soiv yo .” are doing temporarily Lk*- 


wliich could be very foriunnie. plus the fact LIBRA — September 2 2nd to Octuber 

I lint the generosity of a very dose friend should 2 2 nd 

more than delight yon You can afford to take y wlir health » much better, and conse- 
i ii S i a few more chances during rhis coming qUL , n ,) y . your ideas will he brighter and more 
vn-eek. for it very clearly looks as though nioiic) promising. \^»rk on ihese. f«'i then- link 
affairs should be taking a turn very much lor doilW (| 1al success is ulniosi knocking at >»iii 
the better for y»u. door Sews tlut v«*u can c\|-eci u» huic .1 vi>i- 

1 I I.. v)„a Anflust 2 1st lor who ciunes quite a di>iane could I make Hie 

LEO- July 22nu to August |;ls , j., ls ,.1 tins ton vug week happy and 

You may find yourself totqwK-t « J- b ihsn you wilt rcmemlvr foi qui'e a 

firm «ih in Klcfcr person wl,o .1 1 rlu™ a m.k unK . 
selfislincss regsrjm, sour lla ''"t .J . 

-• ;M«'Ee S ^- SCORPIO — Otlobcr Ord .« 

favourable condirions where most acti vines . arc 2 i s | 


i|oa as 5 -? r Hf one ' s a ^ C|| cc. could be offered 
J The tte .f cr .?)* ne nt position before the end 


Nd Bii-ml. . ,ls ,s a week in which you 
'‘•ie ri, n ,0 Push forward n rather atnbi- 

*1 yours, with u fine degree of sue- 



Sta 



,0 MarC u h 20lh GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

v erv cn II!!? I hat this c °mmg wek proves do w || io try 

EftaiioSS'rs’ 11 :" u . n . d .- *« 


VIRGO— August 22nd In September 
21st 


Someone in .in ewcniue pu^ilion nmi r-’h 
of work will eillK-f len\e r«r tv -.hanged, and 
i3ii> should do a loi Low.irds making i<mi n - 
in.il il.ivtiinc nnit me ti.ippiei and l-ngluei A 
kneit one could tv l.icv-l witli a stie.lu dilii 
cuU\ . .mil o>u should lv a Me to help them mil 
I iv sliciwing i he m a s nl*l I l w.iv ««l -ninny Hu- 
und they in luin will slumhl vui» n oiiU how. 
eeiv Inglilv i ho \ think <U \o» t'lil aK-i l tic 
amount nl respect iliei hold 


K ejr poCke ‘" so iry to clear the to be a step ahead - 

f ,f free to the vveck » and ,uave y° ur ‘ y° l ' r working life is coiua ‘ | a |jy a tedious 

k°n. u Jn*li entrale on personal matters new way of doing '' n L', n vror tying you. und 


SAGi n ARIUS — November 2 2nd !•» 

December 2 lit h 


. ,ne ” W,J worm inc cxira enwi- joo ui »»»«■* c Wrtl . nreat neat, onu 

lean on ^ C ’ a [T te,nbe r of the opposite sex by so doing, it eou d h p 8 heights. You 

^prfv2lrij w a ,nore *h“n they have your confidence ' *dl J , imo w iih your 

^ 10Us| y* and this in turn should please will be sending much mon. at . 


During the first part of your week, 
could be just u little lei ‘ sl °" "l \ 


k. Ihtfic 
motional 


Hus week could htild .i few anti- clun.ixts lorj 


could be just u lMIe ^lenston m vou . merely Ixcimse ..f v-'-ir finding .c difin uli 

field, but lifter mid-wiek. not. on y u , settle down to ilw tasks m hand altei s..i,w 


^ ,, rch 2 1 st to April 20 ll» 
^’ , °jitr»r 1 M y as we, l during this coming 
^ hod youreUi? [f nce fl nd await results. You 
i having to iLse u little extra 


niosphere should prevail. 

CANCER- June 2 1 st to July 21st 
There could ^ talk of a change of resident 


srn&m 


C into 10 settle down lo lhc tasks m hand altei s.'iw, 
could very pte.ismU perniiK. »hii all the iiuJic.iMr.ns 
a |i„ i a me that h\ the end of this coining week uni 
n j 0 f qi»uld ) i.i vc retried down to wers iKu life, 


promotion business- wse owaris ..gain. Where socml life is eo.iceined. :.H a P - 

the week, and yoa will 3nd Jh »> wu w|)| (X . urs lM he well, but townrds wvek % end. you 


queiiK. people closely connected with 
be in a very light-hearted mood. 


could receive a very une \ petted visitor 
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Star kids 


The miser 


By Hatndan Al-Haj 

Star Staff Writer 

GEORGE WAS A successful 
merchant who was travelling 
continuously from lime to 
time. But he was branded a 
miser by l he people who 
knew him and it as 

true to some extent. During 
one of his trips by plane to a 
European country, he lost his 
money purse. The purse con- 
tained ail his money and 
other very important do- 
cuments without which he 
couldn't do anything at his 
destination. 

All of a sudden he felt sad 
and began shouting for noth- 
ing. Then he sat gently but 
with a feeling of misery in- 
side him. One of the pass- 
engers came close to him and 
said “ you can say something 
to retrieve the bag you lost." 
“What can I say after wliut 
had happened before all of 


you?*', asked George. “You 
can lure the finder to bring it 
back by offering him half of 
the amount of Lhe money in- 
side the purse, “ said the 
passenger. 

' * How can I give him half 
of my only money. If he 
keeps it with him?" George 
replied angrily. “To give him 
half of the money is entirely 
better than losing the whole 
amount." replied the passen- 
ger. 

George was convinced by 
what the passenger told him 
and announced the reward for 
the Tinder of the purse — half 
of the amount in the purse. 
George began announcing 
aloud his decision to all the 
passengers. 

Surprising enough, the man 
who found the purse advan- 
ced to George and was about 
to give out the purse. He. 
however, said that there was 
only six thousand dollars in 
it. And the real amount was 


that figure. To make sure the 
whole money was given to 
him, George claimed that the 
bag contained eight thousand 
dollars and not six thousand. 

Then there was a long dis- 
pute which resulted in refer- 
ring the case to a wise man. 
The wise man asked George 
how much money he had kept 
in the purse? He replied eight 
thousand dollars. “Can you 
tell me the denominations, 
notes and the coins, of the 
rest two thousands," the 
man asked but George hesi- 
tated to reply ."’ 

The wise man again asked 
George whether he had six or 
eight thousand dollars? 
George said eight, sir. 

So, in this case, thte purse 
is not yours, said the wise 
man, because it contains six 
and not eight thousand doll- 
ars. George was disappointed 
and left losing his money and 
his prestige at the same time. 


it’s a record 


F/om Dm Gulnnii* Book of Record* 

compiled by NorrI»McWhlr(ff 
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A THAT 0ME 
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CONVENTION HA 
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. winner- Hnlcam Zawaydeh 

. receives' his prize; : •; ’ ‘ •• ... 


■ . -Zaki A1 Ghoul receives a prize for 
' ng the. thlrd place 


Winners Receive Their Prizes 


’ THE STAR, in an overwhelming ‘ 
? Christmas mood,i..iwlsliei' to ex- 
: presS Us jfj atilude; joy ppd.ap-; 

: precintion ,*o each and every kid 
of “The .Star Kids Family’:' fbr ■ 

their enthusiastic ; participation 
' .in. ’ the Stor Kids' : Christians )• 
CBfds Cortipetition. ■ V’ *: ’ : ' 

i To the prize Wiqne rs, ' the Star ' 
v exteptls _-j. congratulations. 
TO kids M?ho cdifld -not sct the 
chance tp 'win -I his year: Tl^e Star 
fervently appreciates yohr effort . 
'and pqrtldpatipri.More greose 
. to yburi elbows and post o? H|c|c‘ 
^ for .iiex^ime. 

vlHah'-fiiii havjitg‘ ; . 
vtyifiheifeliL the Star's offices for 
i-theftf prizes. .lltifc/'Offpred’ the. 
sjMf : a ■? Unique v ; opporiun ityvto:: 
tiiea I apd, k poiv so me A k i ds* ph rSq-J 
ahlf did the Star get to : 
"know, the kids , buTalso thelr ac- i 
Cpnipanyl n g par&rUSwh o de epi e 4 : 



it appropriate' to visit,, the Star, 
most probably for the first time. 

. • *fhe expression on- the faces of 
some: Of the Kids; showed their 
satisfaction at paying their .first. 
■ pVer visit to the: Star. To them, 

' getting to know: their Star Staff 
frlehds, was a .great thing. Hav-' 
ing glamorous faces or kids at 
The: Star- apd ; exchanging hand- 
shakes at the : presentation of 
prize? was just grekt. i . 

The Star; parents as Well as 
. kids were excited, as can be seen 
. from some snaps taken together 
. jn the Star's -of ficep: The Star 
wishes kids; and their’ fatniUe^ 

Hkaa.. I»M J A .J ’ 





^hy birds have beaks? 

WHEN WE compare ourselves with other living crea- 
tures, we at once see how much we do with our bauds. 
Indeed, man owes his mastery over other creatures to 
such little things as these; he has a hand aud espe- 
cially a thumb. 

Birds, however, though they have nothing like our 
hands, have their beaks, and it Is remarkable what 
they can do with them. They find their food by means 
of their beaks; and those which are birds of prey, 
hawks and eagles, for example, have beaks curved In 
such a way that they can fasten upon their living vic- 
tims. Birds are provided with beaks of different shapes 
and sizes for a variety of purposes; the pelican uses Its 
large beak to catch fish, the woodpecker its narrow, 
pointed beak to penetrate bark and wood In its search 
for Insects, while the tailor- bird sews together leaves 
to form a nest. 

. ,If they make their nests under the ground, like the 
kingfisher, the beak acts like a spade to make a hole. 
The beak has to be made very strong for all these many 
tasks; since since it Is the only tool which the bird 
has, It is surrounded by a horny or leathery covering. 
Everything depends upon the beak, and It would not do 
for It to be easily put out of action. Besides all Its 
other uses, the beak is a weapon of war when birds go 
out to fight. 

If they make their nests under the ground, like. the 
kingfisher, the beak acts like a spade to make a hole. 
The beak has to be made very strong for all these many 
tasks; • 1 si nee . it is the only tool which the bird 

has, it is surrounded by a horny or leathery covering. 
Everything depends upon the beak, and it would not do 
for It to be easily put out of action. Besides all its 
other uses, the beak is a weapon of war when birds go 
out to fight. 
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WeVitiH nvi»« ' tend our thanks to Sports 

J!;- : g wlth Activities Cfentre for their 

$8 fOt'NapwTsl. ^ v ^ v excellent oo-opetation,. . - 


Uozanna and grandfather 


1984 sports events 


By Shlbli Shatrat 

There follows the most impor- 
tant sports events during 

1984: January 6- Jordan Chess 
Tournament 

17- The 2nd Aslan Squash 
Tournament 

19- Jordan University Team 
performed in Alexandria 

20- The opening or the Inter- 
national Gymnastics 

Training course. 

23- Qatari school delegation 
arrived in Joran. 

February 

3- Jordan National Rally 280 
km. 

3- Opening of the residence 
of sports media 

19- Arrival of Chinese team 

24- Faisal! won the Jordanian 
Soccer Championship 

27- Morocco soccer team qua- 
lifies for L.A. Olympics 

9- The start winter Olympics 
In Sarajevo, Yugoslavia 

18- Egyptian soccer team to 
Los Angeles 


1- Zarqa wins the volleyball 
championship for 1983 
6- The Egyptian Abli soccer 
team arrived in Amman 
18- Jordanian handicapped 
team arrived in Egypt for 
training. 

22- Falsali crowned soccer 
champion 

28- The 9th Arab girl scouts 
conference held In Amman 
9- The start of the Gulf soc- 
, cer tournament 
5- McEnroe wins Volvo tennis 
tournament in Madrid 
9- Heavy-weight boxing 
champion Wattcrson pro- 
claimed world champion. 


8- Speed test race held by the 
Royal Automobile club 
21- Hebron Youth soccer 
team beat Wlhdat in Am- 
man 

27- The Iraqi airforce soccer 
team arrived in Amman 
5- The 2nd Arab boxing 
champlnshlp ended in 
Baghdad 

14- Start of Aslan soccer 
Olympics playoffs in Sin- 
gapore 

18- France won the European 
• t table tennis champlonshl- 
• pin Moscow 


4-The Marriott 10 km race 
10- Open tournament gym- 
nastics 

U- Jordan national rally 
IS- The Yugoslav Montenegro 
i soccer team arrived In Am- 
man . 

18* Jordan beat Iraq 3/2 
' 'within the Arab Cnp tonr- 
. nament . 

29- Celebration of Jordan In- 
dependence day . 

USSR wins European 
Judo championship . 

17- Juventus wins European 
■'■Milk Cup (soccer) 
i R- . Everton becomes cham- 
pion of English soccer 
^ clubs : 

#8- Liverpool Is. the champion 
: ;t>t European clubs : . . 

: ;■ .* ! ' 

7 ?The i Danish HerovoUch soc 
■ cer team arrived in Amman 
^V; Ranuidan\ soccer tour- 


■ v-iumeit ended 
w? Irtlklal 


tournament 


^v^Jarira emerged Champion 


Rio jDe Janeiro 

12- European countries soc- 
cer champlonship-France 
announced winner. 

July 

12- Start of Jordanian soccer 
tournament 

22- Wlhdat won the volleyball 
championship 

22- Jordanian team to L.A. 
Olympics left Amman 

26- Start of Jordan 4th Inter- 
national Rally 

28- Opening of the Olympic 
Games In L. A. 

August 

I- Stlwan (Jerusalem) soccer 
club visited Amman 

3- Amman soccer club won the 
federation's shield 

7- Egyptian Zamalek soccer 
club arrived In Amman 

17- The 9th Arab table tennis 
tournament opened in Am- 
man 

28- The Jordanian Gym team 
visited Syria 

30- Marka club won the Jor- 
danian boxing champion- 
ship 1984 

Sept. 

12- Al-Arabl club team left 
for Saudi Arabia 

26- The English handball 
team for girls arrived In 
Amman 

II- The opening of the 2nd 
Arab basketball tour- 
nament ' 


Flame ngo negotiates 
all-star goalie Fillol 

with San Lorenzo 


sport 


■RIO DE JANEIRO (AP) — The 
Flamengo soccer club is negotiat- 
ing a six-month loan of Acengoa- 
lie Ubaldo Fillol of the San 
Lorenzo team of Argentina. Club 
President George Helal said 
Wednesday. 

Helal said Flamengo has asked 
for the equivalent of SI 00.000 
to loan Fillol. an Argentine, to 
San Lorenzo from January until 
June, during which lime he 
would be available to play for the 
Argentine national team in its 
eliminalory games for the 1986 
World Cup. 

“I believe there will be an ac- 
cord. I hope there will be. Helal', 
said in n radio interview. 

Fillol. 34. is considered one of 



Opening of Jordan Independence 
Soccer touruament 



Nawal Al-Muta YYakil, the 
Morrocan who won the Gold 
Medal In 400 - hie ter hurdles 
Ift 'Lb* Angeles Olympics 


the lop goalkeepers in the world. 
Me was a starter on the Argen- 
tine squad (hat won the 1978 
World Cup and also played in the 
1982 World Cup. 

He came to Flamengo in 1983 
from Argentina juniors and led 
Flamengo to the quarterfinals of 
the national championship and 
the title of the state-wide Guana- 
bar a cup. 

Helal said even if the deal with 
San Lorenzo falls through. 
Flamengo has agreed to release 
Fillol. on April IS to train with 
the Argentine nalionul team. 

l he goalie is to report back to 
Flnmengo on I July to participate 
in the second phase or the Brazi- 
lian national championship, he 
said. 


West Indies leads 
by 346 runs 


MELBOURNE (AP) —The West 
Indies led by 346 runs after the 
fourth day of the fourth lest at 
the Melbourne cricket ground 
against Australia Wednesday. 

At the end of play, the Win- 
dies were 1 63 in their second in- 
nings with the not out batsmen 
Jeff Dujon on 40 and skipper 
Clive Lloyd on 22. 

Earlier Wednesday Australia 
completed its first innings and 
was all out Tor 296 in reply to 
the West Indies’ total of 47 9. 

Murray Bennel and Rodney 


Hogg pul on 43 runs Tor the last 
wicket. 

The h ighlight for A ustralia lo^ 
day was the dismissaf of cham- 
pion batsman Viv Richards for a 
duck after he had scored 208 in 
the visitors first innings. 

Richards was trapped Ibw by 
speedster Craig Mcdermott and 
the Windies slumped lo 4-63. 

Bui a fine six wicket partner- 
ship of 63 in 87 minutes gave 
the tourists a stranglehold on the 
match going into the final day 
Thursday. 




run And l- it nets 


The Chrome 
and Polish 
Syndrome 

IN THE 1960s and early 
1970s the United States was 
afflicted by the Chrome and 
Pollsb Syndrome In the health 
spa world. Many money hun- 
gry businessmen decided to 
market exercise and health 
clubs that they termed effort- 
less and easy. 

In the last few years, there 
has been a resurgence of 
Chrome and Polish establish- 
ments once again promising 
big things and returning 
little. The promises sound 
much like before, “no diffi- 
cult or hard exercises, no 
diets, just easy exercises and 
results. * * Gone are the vibrat- 
ing exercise belts, but now 
these operations sport electro- 
nic wizardry that promises' 
everything, but saving you 
money. Many claims are being 
made so let's examine a few: 

Easy exercise: One need not 
be schooled In exercise physi- 
ology to realize that you reap 
what you sow. Intensity and 
duration correlate directly to 
the results obtained. If the In- 
tensity Is low, then the results 
will be low. If a person Is terr- 
ibly ont of shape, there may 
be some Improvement from 
any form of exercise, bat this 
Improvement stops within a 
short period of time. There 
are no significant results ob- 
tained from easy exercise. 

Massage: Many techniq- 

ues have been around since 
the early Greeks. Massage 
has many benefits that ath- 
letes around the world eqloy, 


French national soccer team 
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Los Angelos CMymplci G.mes - ceremony 


TnSlH'L.’H'tBflil'riM-BitOg'L 


body fat. Some establishments 
claim that, by massaging 
fatty areas of the body, this 
rat is then broken down. 
Where does It go? Even if this 
were possible, breaking up fat 
deposits under the skin would 
cause hemorrhaging and poss- 
ible peripheral nerve damage. 

The only way to reduce body 
fat is by nslng it up. This 
means using fat for energy to 
move the body. This Is best 
accomplished by a combina- 
tion of exercise and a sensible 
diet. Do not try to lose over 2 
pounds per week. Recent stu- 
dies have Indicated that bo- 
dywefght losses greater than 
this will come from lean body 
mass. 

Body wrapem This Involves 
wrapping the body In a saline 
or salt solution soaked Into 
some kind of elotb. Pro- 
ponents claim It firms and 
tightens the skin, thereby re- 
ducing measurements. This 
will do sbsolntcly nothing to 
reduce body fat, Increase mu- 
scle tone or Improve cardiova- 
scular fitness. It seems very 

S robabte that It would simply 
ry ont the skin. Upon Ingest- 
ing fiaids. the body would re- 
turn : to norma! measurement 
values. 

There are many ways that 
the unscrupulous operator will 
promise effortless results* 



the management. If _ 
vague promises and offer no 


" . . j . '* V ?“>> r I : - ; , ;j ? • ,: I 


explanations ok bow or why 
their Methods work, yon may 
be . wasting your time and 
, money.., 

(United State* Sports Academy) 
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entertainment 




West 
4 10 6 
C> Q 10 3 
0 10 8 6 4 
* J9S3 


North 
, A K J 8 4 
• fl 7 
AJ9 
► 10 4 2 

East 

# Q 7 5 3 
■0 J 5 2 
0 K 5 3 
•* A Q 8 
South 
0 2 

i A K8 6 4 


0 Q 7 2 
+ K7 6 

Dealer South E-W vulnerable 

The post-mortem on this deal 
revealed some possibilities that 
are not generally recognised; not 
n deceptive play, exactly but a 
form or play that might well gain 
a trick. 

.South opened One Heart and 


bcauuc dclcurci in 3 NT. No-one 
likes to lead from J x \ x. so 
West began with a low diamond. 
East won with the king and re- 
turned the queen of clubs — the 
natural card from A Q x. 

South studied this for a while 
and finally played low. East then 
tried a low club, but South had 
formed his conclusion and went 
up with the king. The spade fin- 
esse lost to ihe queen, but there 
was nothing the defence could do 
now. 

“Vou look a good view 
there.” said North to his part- 
ner. ”[f you play the king of 
clubs on the queen you lose three 
elute, a diamond and a spade.” 

“The way 1 worked it out.” 
said South, “was that East 
wouldn’t lead the queen from 0 x 
x. so it seemed best to play him 
for A Q x." 

But the queen from Q x x or 
the jack from .1 x x would be 
good play in tins position. It is 
quite likely ihuL South will hold 
orf. as he did in practice, and 
then the defenders will take four 
tricks in the suit. 


Use the same diagram for either 
tic or the Easy puzzle. 
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A. H. Thomson v A. Thomson, 
Kings Head Open 1984. The 
players had identical names and 
initials, but their positions on 
the board were very different. 
Black (to play) forced his op- 
ponent to resign in a few moves. 
How should the game go? 


1321 [33 


TARGET 

Ike 

Word Same 

i How many words of four let- 
i l ers or. more can you make 
• [ rom the letters shown here? 
[ m making a word, each letter 
j may be used once only. 


je_ A R_ 

TT aIg 


Each word must contain the 
large letter, and there must be 
at least two nine- letter words 
In the list. No plurals: no 
foreign words: no proper 

names. TODAY’S TARGET: 
1 9 words, good; 2 2 words, 
very good: 26 words, excel- 
lent. 


SOLUTIONS 

Crossword 

CRYPTIC SOLUTION 

» Py-motlon.' ID,. Half * t|ok, i2, ltoar. 13. A*DP-a*r. 

• I*' 17, Look after. 18, Baggage. 16. 

huo#r 'to 80. A*!*.'*®' PgMrivlns,. as, Saloon oar. M. At*«o. 27, 
ImuV'^r 9, D«-U-|.n«, *2, JI>M-r-lddan. a*. AB-ttalnacJ. 36. 
Jg Ht-an t, 36, Qr-l-san. a7. 0oq.I. 38. Hlsh-Wn. 38. Anchor.; 

■ c &Dtre>rib. 4. Homsn figures. S. DiBnenBD. 4. Int-lfld, 


.'V ; 1 -' • :; ; ':E^y , soLu , noN 

Oonaolwd. .10. Reopening, ib. Abut. HB. Glared. 


Sq*. Oofafcraata. . 19. duchess. 18. Resent. 

xj 45®' ®7TDese«ion“ 00, None. Of?, Assist. B9. SStposed, 

ao7 initant. '66. Resort. B7. Stir. 98, 

Q_ 1 : iWirVetAlon. 8, Prel'stes. 4. Adored. 5. 






CJIYFNC PUZZLE 


AOROB8 


s An advertising campaign lor 
„ 

you're not altogether right? 

12 Produce, /rom behind yon 14) 
1! A omSie of pages are torn, 

II SSrA staggered 
4 after taking tfjedrinkTm 

16 Given more food and water 
to take In, didn’t (61 

17 Mind you aeeroh for It later 

18 A*' no-good you take on your 

19 one side, dead-boat. 

20 it's a fftsh- 
23 Steudful^ls la favour of chB 

26 No^°pubfle trnnBportl ffl. 3) 1 

46 Therefore following the man, 


coo (41 
27 Piece of. 
.dresser. 18) 


china., from 


28 the rooro&^ankfl to the 
„ tffi tom 


VJUOCom.^, v*’-- 7 

31 D® n’t have It h^d-nW' 1 ^ 5 
it He has It in a mint sauce, the 

36 1 Btun 

Haas. 'isp- »» - 

' (4-B> 


31 Wae he hauled In to 
programme under way i 


* written ln them fB, 7) 

; ffi'tSA'm.&i™. wu 

. igifuSmS wton the tor? 

5 iSSi mit and acted as «uida 

6 &ond doubt, none being W 

. 8 m 4 Jan to return 


T lion that's up wjf 1 ™', ,y ^ 
n Erecting a prison In it 

,6 SSSStaffi*. hundred ^ one. 

1 9 a wbuld€^ W «n'1iurrvto 

reform? '81 

41 Where the viewer * 

m So. 


»sSsss w "'^ 

33 Taking one m * .. 


UASY PUZZLE 

9 P lotted °w& S Aer iB| 

j 

U fSABto * 

16 Kept on tBl .._ 

17 Highlights dUrerenee* 

1 1 NcftlewoMttJTl 

• 46 Abandonment t9j •. 

Entertainment t8» 

S Breaks (81 
51 Moment 171 ’ 

9 «SSU»^ 

aiSSJSSJ«..U«rt 

dOWH 

S IBUBSJBP 
I BM,..! 7 
1 SrTTSi. 1 , 

i ftfflSS‘3 prrf.«'« 


\\ W perfection 

i? Sa^sluuper <». 7i 
2? {$u 


22 uprrrvk , 

S3 Feeling* UO> • 

34 EmmindlnA (Wi 

.1 I It I 


SPORTING SAM v 




Si Mendn <7 j 

33 -Distress®®! in* 

34 smell ciwrtuw 


Reg Woottori 


















I he Amman Marriott welcomes you to a specta- 
cular Dalida Show at the A1 Waha Ballroom on 
Friday night December 28th. A superb gala dinner 
will be served during the Show. 


Call us now at 660100 
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